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BARON VON MOLTKE. 


N our last number we 
published a striking 
portrait of the present mili- 
tary head of France, and 
this week, by way of con- 
trast, we give that of Baron 
von Moltke, the able gene- 
ral to whom the Prussians 
undoubtedly owe, in no 
small degree, the magnifi- 
cent and surprising suc- 
cesses that have hitherto | 
attended their invasion of 
France. At once not only 
the most silent worker, but 
the greatest 
the age, the Baron resem- 
bles in both these re- 
spects, the First Napoleon, 
by whose teaching he has 
so largely profited that it 
is open to question whether 
he does not, at least in | 
Some points, eclipse his 
great master. At any rate, 
Baron Moltke may now 
Say, with Napoleon after 
Austerlitz, that if he had 
commanded both the con- 
tending armies at once, the 
various phases and final | 
result of the campaign | 
could not more fully have 
answered his expectations | 
or his wishes. ‘The enor- 
mous disparity of the num- | 
bers engaged of course | 
tends in a measure to ac- | 
count for the well-nigh in- 
credible completeness, if not 
to lessen the merit, of the 
Prussian general’s triumph. | 


strategist of 


5 
The clearness, however, of 


his insight, and the rapidity 
With which he profited by | 
the numerous mistakes of 
his adversaries, place bis | 
conduct of the present cam- 
paign, we are not alone in 
thinking, fully on a par | 
With that of the campaign 
of 1805 by Napoleon, while 
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BARON VON MOLTKE. 
(From a Photograph. ) 


the results of the Prussian 
Successes are even more 
striking than were those of the well-known French 
Successes. 

Though decisive news will probably have reached 
England by the time this 1s in the hands of the public, 
as we write the aspect of affairs at Paris, which is now 
almost entirely cut off from communication with the 
Continent by the investing armies, presents one of 
those painful calms that may either prelude the 
cessation of hostilities or the outburst of a storm more 
furious and more destructive than any the war has yet 
Witnessed. M. Jules Favre, on bebalf of France, is 
at the head-quarters of the Prussian King, and we 
cannot but hope that the result of the con ‘erence may 
€ the proclaination of the blessed word for which so 


many thousands of bleeding hearts pant—peace, a peace 
5 ] »a] 


as secure and lasting as the conflict has been terrible 
and devastating. 
The Baron, who is a Dane by extraction, but a true 


Prussian by adoption, was born in Mecklenburg: | 


Schwerin, October 23, 1800. After serving in the 
Danish army during his earlier years, he offered his 
services to Prussia, and in 1822 received the commis: 
sion of a Second-Lieutenant. His ability as a tactician 
and a strategist was soon fully appreciated, and ere 
long he was appointed to the general staff of the 
Prussian army. Here he found an extensive field for 
the rapid development of his extraordinary talents. In 


1835 he wassent to Constantinople for the instruction | 


and reorganisation of the 
Turkish army, distinguished 
himself in the campaign 
of the Sultan against the 
Viceroy of Egypt, and re- 
turned to Prussia rich in 
honours and _ experience. 
He made rapid advances in 
the army, until he was de- 
finitely appointed Chief of 
Staff in September, 1858, 
in which position he has 
remained up to the present 
day, and has rendered such 
servicesin his reorganisation 
of the Prussian army, the 
skilful planning of cam- 
paigns and all military ope- 
rations, as can never be 
over-estimated. He planned 
the campaign against Den- 
mark, and won great dis- 
tinction in this field. But 
his genius as a strategist 
was displayed in its greatest 
brilliancy in the war with 
Austria in 1866. It is said 
that not only was he in 
constant possession of infor- 
mation about every move- 
ment of the army, but that 
he was never ata loss one 

single moment how to coun- 
/ teract all his adversaries’ 
} operations, and turn them 
/ to his ownadvantage. Shut 
/ up in his cabinet de travail 
: in Berlin, with electric 
wires close at hand, he 
/ directed how Saxony and 
| Flanover were to be in- 
vyaded, how the Army of 
the Bund was to be beaten 
back, and how three armies 
converging from different 
points were to meet on a 
given day and open the 
gates to Vienna. During 
that brilliantly-decisive cam- 
paign his name was-very 
little heard of, but no man 
ever produced greater ef- 
fects with so little noise or 
ostentation. Indeed, his 
taciturnity has passed into 
a proverb, for his officers 
soy of him, “ Moltke is 
silent in seven languages.” 
But although taciturn in 
speech, he is eloquent with his pen, being the author 
of two very valuable works—‘*The ‘Turco-Russian 
Expedition in European Turkey,” and ‘ Letters on 
Events in Turkey in 1835 to 1839.” 

Baron Von Moltke is credited with the entirely 
successful plan of the present campaign. His cha- 
racter is as firm as a rock, and, when once engaged in 
the planning of a military movement, nothing can 
detain him from carrying it out, as long as he feels 
morally convinced that he is in the right, and that 
there isa chance of success. Jn spite of his seventy 
years he is still robust, and capable of taking an active 
part in the operations of the field ; as he proved during 
the recent decisive struggle round Sedan. 
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Che Croptagram. 
By the Author of “The Dodge Club,” ec. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


THE HOUSE OF MOURNING. 


ZILLAH had scarcely fallen asleep when a shrill cry 
roused her. She started up. Hilda stood by her side 
with wild excitement in her usually impassive face. A 
cold thrill ran through Zillah’s frame. To see Hilda in 
any excitement was an unknown thing to her; but now 
this excitement was not concealed. 

‘Oh, my darling ! my darling !” she cried. 

‘What? what!” Zillah almost screamed. ‘‘ What 
is it?) What has happened?” Fear told her. She 
knew what had happened. One thing, and one only, 
could account for this. 

‘‘He’s gone! It’s over! He’s gone! He’s gone! 
Oh, darling! How can I tell it? And so sudden! Oh, 
calm yourself!” And Hilda flung her arms about Zillah, 
and groaned. 

Zillah’s heart seemed to stand still. She flung off 
Hilda’s arms, she tore herself away, and rushed to the 
Earl’s room. Such a sudden thing as this—could it be ? 
Gone! And it was only a few moments sinve she had 
seen his last glance, and heard his last words. 

Yes ; it; was indeed so, There, as she entered that 
room, where now the rays of morning entered, she saw 
the form of her friend—that friend whom she called 
father, and loved as much. But the white face was no 
longer turned to greet her; the eyes did not scek hers, 
nor could that cold hand ever again return the pressure 
of hers. White as marble was that face now, still and 
set in the fixedness of death ; cold as marble was now 
that hand which hers clasped in that first frenzy of grief 
and horror ; cold as marble and as lifeless. Never again 
—never again might she hold commune with the friend 
who now was numbered with the dead. 

She sat in that room stricken into dumbness by the 
shock of this sudden calamity. Time passed. The awful 
news flashed through the house. The servants heard it 
and came silent and awe-struck to the room; but when 
they saw the white face, and the mourner by the bedside, 
they stood still, nor did they dare to cross the threshold. 
Suddenly, while the little group of servants stood there 
in that doorway, with the reverence which is always felt 
for death or for sorrow, there came one who forced her 
way through them and passed into the room. This oue 
bore on her face the expression of a mightier grief than 
that which could be felt by any others—a grief unspeak- 
able—beyond words, and beyond thought. White-haired, 
and with a face which now seemed turned to stone in the 
fixedness of its great agony, this figure tottered rather 
than walked into the room. There was no longer any 
self-restraint in this woman, who for years had lived 
under a self-restraint that never relaxed; there was no 
thought as to those who might see or hear; there was 
nothing but the utter abandonment of perfect grief—of 
grief which had reached its height and could know nothing 
more ; there was nothing less than despair itself—that 
despair which arises when all is lost-—-as this woman flung 
herself past Zillah, as though she had a grief superior to 
Zillah’s, and a right to pass even her in the terrible pre- 
cedence of sorrow. It was thus that Mrs. Hart came be- 
fore the presence of the dead, and flung herself upon the 
imanimate corpse, and wound her thin arms around that 
clay from which the soul had departed, and pressed her 
wan lips upon the cold brow from which the immortal 
ne had passed away to its immortality. 

a 7 which oe He rae grief Zillah was roused by a 
8Ssed a e Ay sore ¢ pled 
agony—a ery of despais st grief than hers—a ery of 

; » my od! Oh, God of mercy! Dead! What! 

' vy! eal! at! 
yey dead! Dead—and no explanation—no forgive- 
ness ! 

And Mrs. Hart fell down 
form of the eet : 

Zillah rose with a wonder in her soul which ; lé 
the sorrow of bereavement. What was this ? Wie 
it mean ? Wea i ye 5 

6 Explanation : PSI enCeS ! What words were 
these? His housekeeper ‘—could- she be anything else ? 
What had she done which required this lamentation ? 
What was the Harl to her, that his death should cause 


suca despair ? 
But amidst 


as though lifeless over the 


such thoughts Zillah was still considerate 
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about this stricken one, and she called the servants, and 
they bore her away to her own room. This grief, from 
whatever cause it may have arisen, was too much for 
Mrs. Hart. Before this she had been prostrated. She 
now lost all consciousness, and lay in a stupor from which 
she could not be aroused. 

The wondering questions which had arisen in Zillah’s 
mind troubled her and puzzled her at first ; but gradually 
she thought that she could answer them. Mrs. Hart, 
she thought, was wonderfully attached to the Earl. She 
had committed some imaginary delinquency in her 
management of the household, which, in her weak and 
semi-delirious state, was weighing upon her spirits. 
When she found that he was dead, the shock was great 
to one in her weak state, and she had only thought of 
some confession which she had wished to make to him. 

When the doctor came that day he found Zillah still 
sitting there, holding the hand of the dead. Hilda came 
to tell all that she knew. 

‘About half an hour after Zillah left,” she said, ‘I 
was sitting by the window, looking out to see the rising 
sun, when the Earl gave a sudden start, and sat 
upright in bed. Irushed over to him. He fell back. I 
chafed his hands and feet. I could not think, at first, 
that it was anything more than a fainting fit. The truth 
gradually came to me. He was dead. An awful horror 
rushed over me. I fled from the room to Mrs. Molyneux, 
and roused her from sleep. She sprang up and hurried 
to the Earl. She knows the rest.” 

Such was Hilda’s account. 

As for the doctor, he could easily account for the 
sudden death. It was mind. His heart had been affected, 
and he had died from a sudden spasm. Jt was only 
through the care of Miss Krieff that the Earl had lived 
so long. 

But so great was Hilda’s distress that Zillah had to 
devote herself to the task of soothing her. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
A LETTER AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 


Some weeks passed, and Zillah’s grief gradually became 
lessened. She was far better able to bear this’ blow at 
this time than that first crushing blow which a few years 
before had descended so suddenly upon her young life. 
She began to rally and to look forward to the future. 
Guy had been written to, not by her, but, as usual, by 
Hilda, in her name. The news of his father’s death had 
been broken to him as delicately as possible. Hilda read 
it to Zillah, who, after a few changes of expression, ap- 
proved of it. This letter had the effect of impressing upon 
Zillah’s mind the fact that Guy must soon come home. 
The absence must cease. In any case it could not last 
much longer. Either she would have had to join him, or 
he come back to her. The prospect of his arrival now 
stood before her, and the question arose how to meet it. 
Was it welcome or unpleasant? After all, was he not a 
noble character, and a valiant soldier—the son of a dear 
friend? Zillah’s woman’s heart judged him not harshly, 
and much of her thought was taken up with conjectures 
as to the probable results of that return. She began at 
length to look forward to it with hope ; and to think that 
she might be happy with such a man for her husband. 
The only thing that troubled her was the idea that any 
mun, however noble, should have the right of claiming 
her as his without the preliminary wooing. To a delicate 
nature this was intolerable, and she could only trust that 
he would be acceptable to her on his first appearance. 

In the midst of these thoughts a letter arrived from 
Guy, addressed to that one who was now beyond its 
reach. Zillah opened this without hesitation, for Lord 
Chetwynde had always been in the habit of handing them 
to her directly he had read them. 

Few things connected with those whom we have loved 
and lost are more painful, where all is so exquisitely 
painful, than the reading of letters by them or to them. 
The most trivial commonplaces—the lightest expression 
of regard—are all invested with the tenderest pathos, and 
from our hearts there seems rung out at every line the 
despairing refrain of ‘‘nevermore—nevermore.” It was 
thus, and with blending tears, that Zillah read the first 
part of Guy’s letter, which was full of tender love and 
thoughtful consideration, Soon, however, this sadness 
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was dispelled ; her attention was arrested ; and every 
other feeling was banished in her absorbing interest in 
what she read. After some preliminary paragraphs the 
letter went on thus :— 

** You will be astonished, my dear father, and, I hope, 
pleased, to learn that I have made up my mind to return 
to England as soon as possible. As you may imagine, 
this resolve is a sudden one, and I should be false to that 
perfect confidence which has always existed between us, if 
I did not frankly acquaint you with the circumstances 
which have led to my decision. I have often mentioned 
to you my friend Captain Cameron, of the Royal Engineers, 
who is superintending the erection of some fortifications 
overlooking the mountain pass. Isolated as we are from 
all European society, we haye naturally been thrown much 
together, and a firm friendship has grown up between us. 
We constituted him a member of our little mess, consist- 
ing of my two subalterns and myself, so that he has been 
virtually living with us ever since our arrival here. 

‘* Not very long ago our little circle received a very im- 
portant addition. This was Captain Cameron’s sister ; 
who, baving been left an orphan in England, and having 
no near relatives there, had come out to her brother. She 
was a charming girl. I had seen nothing of English ladies 
for a long time, and so it did not need much persuasion 
to induce me to go to Cameron’s house after Miss Cameron 
had arrived. Circumstances, rather than any deliberate 
design on my part, drew me there more and more, till at 
length all my evenings were spent there, and, in fact, all 
my leisure time. I always used to join Miss Cameron 
and her brother on their morning rides and evening walks; 
and very often, if duty prevented him from accompanying 
her, she would ask me to take his place as her escort. She 
was also as fond of music as I am; and, in the evening, 


—— 


. we generally spent most of the time in playing or singing 


together. She played accompaniments to my songs, and 
I to hers. We performed duets together; and thus, 
whether in the house or out of it, were thrown into the 
closest possible intercourse. All this came about so 
naturally that several months had passed away in this 
familiar association before I began even to suspect danger, 
either for myself or for her. Suddenly, however, I 
awakened to the consciousness of the fact as it was. All 
my life was filled by Inez Cameron—all my life seemed 
to centre around her—all my future seemed as midnight 
apart from her. Never before had I felt even a passing 
interest in any woman. Bound as I had been all my life, 
in boyhood by honour, and in early manhood by legal 
ties, I had never allowed myself to think of any other 
woman ; and I had always been on my guard so as not to 
drift into any of those flirtations with which men in 
general, and especially we officers, contrive to fritter away 
the freshness of affection. Inexperience, combined with 
the influence of circumstances, caused me to drift into the 
position ; and the situation became one from which it was 
hard indeed to extricate myself. I had, however, been 
on my guard after a fashion. I had from the first 
scrupulously avoided those galunterves and fagons de parler 
which are more usual in Indian society than elsewhere. 
Besides, I had long before made Cameron acquainted with 
my marriage, and had taken it for granted that Inez knew 
it also. J thought, even after I had found out that I 
loved her, that there was no danger for her—and that she 
had always merely regarded me as a married man and a 
friend. But one day an accident revealed to me that she 
knew nothing about my marriage, and had taken my 
attentions too favourably for her own piece of mind. Ah, 
dear father, such a discovery was bitter indeed in many 
ways. I had to crush out my love for my sake and for 
hers. One way only was possible, and that was to leave 
her for ever. [at once saw Cameron, and told him frankly 
the state of the case, so far as I was concerned. Like a 
good fellow, as he was, he blamed himself altogether. 
‘You see, Molyneux,’ he said, ‘a fellow is very apt to 
overlook the possible attractiveness of his own sister.’ 
He made no effort to prevent me from going, but evidently 
thought it my only course. I accordingly applied at once 
for leave, and to-night Iam about to start for Calcutta, 
where I will wait till I gain a formal permit, and I will 
never see Inez again. I have seen her for the last time. 
Oh, father ! those words of warning which you once spoke 
to me have become fatally true. Chetwynde has been too 
dearly bought. At this moment the weight of my chains 
is too heavy to be borne. If I could feel myself free once 
more, how gladly would I give up all my ancestral estates! 
What is Chetwynde to me? What happiness can I ever 
have in it now, or what happiness can there possibly be to 
me without Inez? Besides, I turn from the thought of 
her, with her refined beauty, her delicate nature, her 
innumerable accomplishments, her true and tender heart, 
and think of that other one, with her ungovernable 
passions, her unreasonable temper, and her fierce intrac- 
tability, where I can see nothing but the soul of a Savage, 
unredeemed by any womanly softness or feminine grace. 
Oh, father ! was it well to bind metoa Hindu? You will 
say, perhaps, that I should not judge of the woman by 
the girl, But, father, when I saw her first at ten, I found 
her impish, and at fifteen, when I married her, she was 
no less so, only perhaps more intensified. Fierce words 
of insult were flung at me ; but it is too bitter to think of. 
Her face is before me now, scowling and malignant, while 
behind it, mournful and pitying, yet loving, is the pale, 
sweet face of Inez. 

“But I dare not trust myself further. Never before 
have I spoken to you about the horror which I feel for 
that Hindu. I did not wish to pain you. I fear I am 
selfish in doing so now ; but, after all, it is better for you 
to know it once for all, otherwise the discovery of it 
would be all the worse. Besides, this is wrung out from 
me in spite of myself by the anguish of my heart. 

‘‘Let me do justice to your choice. You have spoken 
of her sometimes—not often, however, and I thank you 
for it—as a loving daughter to you. I thank her for that, 
Iam sure. Small comfort, however, 1s this to me. If 
she were now an angel from heaven, she could not fill the 


place of Inez. : 
: ‘‘Forgive me, dear father. This shall be the last of 


complaints. Henceforth I am ready to bear my griefs. I 
am ready for the sacrifice. I cannot see her yet, but 
when I reach England I must see you somehow. If you 
cannot meet me, you must manage to send her off to 
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Pomeroy, so that I may see you in peace. With you I 
h a forget my sorrows, and will be again a light-hearted 
oy. 

‘Let me assure you that I mean to keep my promise 
made years ago when I was a boy. It shall be the effort 
of my life to make my wife happy. Whether I succeed 
or not will be another thing. But I must have time. 

““No more now. I have written about this for the 
first and last time. Give my warmest and fondest love to 
nurse. I hope to see you soon, and remain, dear father, 
yours affectionately, “Guy Motynevx.” 

(To be continued. ) 


Che Story of the Sapphire. 
By Lucy H. Hooper. 
Author of “Can it be True?” de. 


Part III. 


NHESITATINGLY I cast a glance 
towards the box occupied by the 
De Gondrecourts. No trace of 
emotion was visible on the fair 
features of the Vicomtesse as she 
leaned back in her chair, calmly 
drawing her point lace shawl a 
little closer over her white shoul- 
ders, while Gaston levelied his 
opera-glass at the dancer as coolly 
as though she had been a total 
Yet the changes that were visible in the face 
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stranger. 
and form of the once peerless beauty might have moved 


even his callous soul to pity and remorse. She was thin 
almost to emaciation ; and though her features preserved 
their perfect outline and her limbs their faultless sym- 
metry, the brightness, roundness, and freshness of youth 
had departed for ever. Her dancing, too, had lost all 
the bounding animation which had formerly distinguished 
it, and though her every motion was still graceful and 
aerial, in her art as well as in her beauty she was but a 
shadow of her former self. I saw at once that she was 
aware of the presence of De Gondrecourt and his wife. 
There was something fearful in the expression that crossed 
her face, something deadly in the fire that blazed in her 
great burning eyes; and a premonition of some terrible 
tragedy which was about to be enacted caused my heart 
to sink within me. Yet after the first glance at the 
proscenium box—a glance wherein I read recognition and 
desperate determination—she looked no more in that 
direction. But through all the changes of her réle her 
face never lost that look of fatal, terrible resolution—such 
a look as I have seen Rachel wear in Phédre when the 
guilty queen comes to denounce Hippolyte. 

I could not divest myself of the idea that some awful 
event was about to take place. I strove to shake off the 
impression. I tried to direct _ my attention to the other 
actors, the audience, the piece itself, but in vain. I could 
see nothing but that white, set face, those burning eyes : 
I could think of nothing but the ghastly energy, the 
desperate resolution which were painted on that pallid 
countenance. The showy scenery, the spangled and silk- 
garbed actors, the brilliant audience, all seemed to mea 
mockery, and I sat as a spectator at the Coliseum might 
have done in the awful hush which preceded the entrance 
of the wild beasts and the Christian captives. 

Yet the ballet progressed smoothly, though languidly, 
theevident pre-occupation of the principal danseuse having 
tended to mar the perfection of the representation. It 
was with a feeling of relief that I saw the last scene dis- 
closed, and I began to hope that my fears and forebodings 
had been without any foundation. This last scene repre- 
sented a wild mountain landscape. A lofty rock towered 
in the foreground at the side of the stage, directly opposite 
to the box occupied by the- De Gondrecourts, and I 
learned from the playhill that it was upon this peak that 
La Reine des Brouillards was to make her appearance to 
denounce her faithless lover, and to summon up the 
mists which were to surround his path and cause his 
destruction by concealing from him the abyss into which 
he was consequently to fall. The hero and his followers 
made their appearance, went through the usual pantomimic 
expression of distress and dread, a wild wailing strain 
sounded from the orchestra, and the Queen of the Mist 
rose up, a splendid but threatening vision, before them. 

Inez was enveloped in a flowing robe and veil of pale 
grey gauze interwoven with silver—a light but voluminous 
garb adapted to be worn above the usual ballet costume, 
and to be easily and quickly cast aside. She wore no 
rouge, and her pale face and large, dilated eyes looked even 
more strangely than before when seen under the shadow 
of that vaporous drapery. Before the hurried, expressive 
movement played by the orchestra was ended, a sudden 
crash startled the audience. Inez had pushed away the 
ladder by which she had reached her lofty elevation, and 
it had fallen heavily to the floor. Before the last echoes 
of this sound had died away, another and still more 
startling one rang through the crowded theatre : it was 
these words, shrieked rather than spoken :— 

‘Gaston de Gondrecourt ! do you think now that you 
will ever forget me /” 

And then I saw Inez gather together the folds of her 
silvery drapery with one hand and thrust them delibe- 
rately into the blaze of one of the gas-burners that illu- 
mined the side scenes. In an instant the unhappy girl 
was enveloped in flames. The uproar that ensued was 
something indescribable. Screams, shrieks, cries of ‘‘Fire! 
save her !” were intermingled in a wild commotion : many 
gentlemen (one of whom was myself) sprang upon the 
stage ; ladies fainted or went into violent hysterics ; while 
in the midst of all that awful blazing figure stood out upon 
its lofty pedestal, erect, silent, and perfectly motionless. 

In less time than I have taken to relate the incident the 
ladder was raised, and one of the actors rushed up it, 
tearing loose one of the stage carpets, with which he enve- 
oped Inez and succeeded in subduing the flames. But 

uring those few instants the fire, fed by her light and 
*ombustible raiment, had done its work effectually. 
She was borne to the greenroom, and a physician was 
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instantly summoned. But there was nothing to be done 
—nothing but to cover the poor scarred body tenderly and 
wait for the end. 

She lived scarcely half an hour after the flames were 
extinguished. When the brief medical examination was 
ended she requested that I should be summoned, having 
apparently recognised me during the performance. I 
came at once, and she whispered to me with a failing 
voice to take her sapphire ring (which the physician had 
already removed from her finger) to Gaston de Gondre- 
court. ‘*‘ He gave it to me to recall the hue of his eyes ; 
let him keep it in remembrance of this night,” she mur- 
mured. I promised to do her bidding, and she added, 
‘¢] think now I have stamped my image on his soul. J 
have burnt it in. Il ne m’oubliera jamais.” 

Those were her last words. A few minutes later the 
sobbing breathing ceased, the moaning lips were still, 
and Inez Castrejon, slain by her own desperate hand, had 
ceased to exist. : 

And now, my friend, I fear that you will think that I 
committed a doubly dishonourable action. I never de- 
livered her message to De Gondrecourt, and I kept the 
ring. 

I set out in search of him the following day. I 
found that he had taken apartments at the Hotel de 
VEurope, and I proceeded thither at once. But on 
reaching the hotel I found myself face to face with a new 
horror—another terrible calamity. Madame de Gondre- 
court was, as I have before said, of an extremely delicate 
and sensitive organisation, and the fearful scene she had 
witnessed at the theatre had proved her death-blow. She 
was taken home in a state of total insensibility : a pre- 
mature confinement ensued, followed by an attack of 
prostration from which she never rallied ; and not twelve 
hours after the death of Inez Castrejon, the beautiful, 
brilliant, idolised Vicomtesse de Gondrecourt lay a corpse 
in the arms of her half-frantic husband. Thus terribly, 
though unwittingly, had Gaston’s victim avenged herself. 

I could not bring myself to plant another thorn in the 
already lacerated heart of the wretched De Gondrecourt 
by delivering to him the ring and the last message from 
Inez. I sought out her only surviving relative, a little 
actress in one of the minor theatres of Madrid, and to her 
I paid the value of the sapphire ring, which thus became 
my property with her full consent. 

‘* And what became of M. de Gondrecourt ?” TI asked. 

“He entered the army, but resigned when the civil war 
in America broke out. He joined the Confederates, was 
made a colonel and finally a general, but after some years 
of hard fighting, foreseeing probably the failure of the 
Confederacy, he left the United States and went to 
Mexico, to proffer his services to the Emperor Maximilian. 
I believe he holds quite an elevated position among the 
military chieftains of the Imperial army, and he may 
some day become one of the greatest dignitaries of the 
new empire.” 


In the autumn of 1867 I received a letter from M. de 
Sieyéres (with whom I constantly correspond), which con- 
tained the following paragraph : ‘‘ Do you remember my 
sapphire ring, and the history of the danseuse and of 
Gaston de Gondrecourt? I have just heard of the sad 
fate of the latter. He refused to quit Mexico with the 
French troops, preferring to remain and share the 
fortunes of his ill-fated master. He was captured at 
Queretaro, and two days after the execution of Maxi- 
milian, was shot by order of Juarez. His last words, 
addressed to his executioners, were—‘‘ You bring me a 
boon which for years I have sought in vain—death ! ” 

(Concluded. ) 


Che Bouse of Pennpypacher and Son. 
By J. W. Watson, 
Author of ‘ Matchmaking,” de. 


oe 
(Continued, ) 
hK— Say OW comes the second event in my story. 


I have spoken of Lydia Pennypacker, 
but I have not mentioned that I 
always knew that John Barrett was 
very fond of her, and took every 
opportunity to show it when her father 
was out of the way. In fact, it was 
about the only subject upon which 
John was not taciturn, and upon that 
he would talk with me for hours if I gave him a chance ; 
which I did not often do, for I liked Lydia myself, though 
not in the way John did, but rather in a brotherly man- 
ner. I could not say that Lydia liked him: on the 
contrary, I thought she repulsed him at every oppor- 
tunity ; so much so, sometimes, as to excite his deepest 
ire, and draw forth, in the solitude of our chamber, 
threats I did not like to hear, but feared to resent. Then 
I considered that John was s tine young man, and likely 
to rise in the world, being steady and industrious, and I 
could think of no good reason why Lydia should noi like 
him, unless the fact that I had seen her many times in 
the street, especially on the way home from church, with 
a handsome young Scotchman, an engineer, named Alex- 
ander Graham, had something to do with it. I said as 
much to her one evening, and the blush and faint laugh 
which were her only reply went a good way to confirm 
my suspicions. As the meetings with Graham grew more 
frequent, Lydia’s dislike to John and her disgust of home 
were more plainly expressed. Trouble was rising, and 
one night it culminated in a contention between father 
and daughter heard all through the house, and ending in 
the sound of blows. I stood trembling at the foot of the 
stairs, and in a few moments down rushed the girl, with 
hair dishevelled and dress torn, making straight for the 
street door. It was but a little after dark, and I was the 
only one of the clerks left in the house. I caught her in 
my arms, but she tore herself fiercely away, exclaiming, 

“Let me go! The last blow is struck that I’ll ever 
bear.” 

<¢ Where are you going ?”” 

‘¢ Anywhere ! anywhere! so that I get away from this 
wretched place.” 

J still struggled to hold her, and after a few moment 
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she seemed to relent; suddenly bursting into tears, she 
caught my hand and said— 

‘“*Oh no! I was wrong to speak so, fer you have al- 
ways been kind to me, but I must go.” 

I drew her to me, trembling all the while—not with 
passion, but from fear of old Ephraim coming upon us— 
and tried every persuasion to make her forego her pur- 
pose. I pictured the perils of a young girl going forth 
into the world penniless and with no means of earning 
her bread. Fora time she was resolute, and no words 
could dissuade her, even though, as she owned, she was 
going to certain ruin. God help me! what could 
I do for her with my beggarly 40]. a year }—just 
enough to provide me with clothes and such neces- 
saries as old Ephraim did not comprise in his stingy 
tariff. At last I extracted a promise from her that she 
would go to her room and put off her intention till morn- 
ing, when we might consider the situation more calmly. 
So I parted from her, drying her tears with my handker- 
chief, and kissing her as she went away. That night I 
loved Lydia Pennypacker well enough to have made her 
my wife—an act of pure madness, for I was then only 
eighteen. 

The next morning she did not come to breakfast, and 
as this cmission was a fearful breach of discipline, the 
servant was sent for her. She was gone !—gone, taking 
with her nothing but a bonnet and cloak in addition to 
the clothes which she had worn the evening before, 
and in which, as was to be inferred from the ap- 
pearance of her bed, she- had passed the night, 
without other covering. In the early morning she 
had fled. Had a cat or dog strayed away, I think it 
would have affected Ephraim Pennypacker as much. He 
asked no questions, eat, as usual, half of what was on the 
table, and then went to his business. From that time 
forth no one mentioned the name of his daughter to him 
or in his presence, and she remained as a thing that had 
never existed, save in the whispered conversation of the 
clerks or in my searches, which for months occupied all 
my vacant time. They were wholly fruitless, and, what 
was strange, seemed to awaken the especial opposition of 
John Barrett, who told me, when he found how my time 
was disposed of, that I might as well desist, as I was only 
getting myself into trouble ; he even tried to abridge my 
off-hours as much as possible. And so went Lydia 
Pennypacker off the scene. 

Once or twice after I met Graham in the street. He 
looked hard at me, but there was no expression in his 
face as though he mourned the missing girl, and so I was 
obliged to believe that there had been nothing between 
them but a flirtation. A few weeks passed and I saw him 
no more, and on inquiry learned that he had received an 
engagement in the colonies, to which he had departed. 


I come now to the third incident, which for a time 
puzzled me extremely, but which can here be disposed of 
quickly. One warm evening in the summer following 
the events already narrated, I was following out a rule 1 
had adopted of walking, every evening 1 could get away 
from my desk, at least five miles rapidly, as a health pre- 
servative. On this particular evening I had crossed the 
Bridge, and was trotting away under a bright 
moonlight, my back being turned to the orb, when 
I saw a couple coming towards me with the rays 
full in their faces. Ata glance I took in both figures. 
The one was John Barrett, and the other—good 
heavens !—was the lady of the forged cheque, changed as 
to the style and every point of her dress, but the same in 
every lineament and in the expression of the face ; for 
never could I mistake that cold blue eye and stony look, 
which made her in the moonlight seem like an animated 
statue. I stared her full in the face, but to this day I 
cannot tell whether I stood still as they passed or went 
on at my regular pace. I remember looking after them 
and noticing that John never turned his head : something 
told me that he had not recognised me. By the time I 
had recovered my presence of inind they were out of 
sight, and as all my efforts to trace them were in vain, I 
drew the conclusion that my first supposition was wrong, 
and that I had been seen and purposely avoided. The 
storm of contlicting emotions in which I went home that 
night was terrible. Never before had any suspicion of 
John entered my mind, but here was real evidence, and 
the duty of revealing it seemed clear and unavoidable. 
We had never been very friendly, but the daily inter- 
course of years had produced a certain intimacy, and on 
my part at least a feeling of regard ; and | was now in a 
state of agony. I walked the streets till the latest allow- 
able hour, and when I reached my room found John al- 
ready there. It was plain from his composed, even cheer- 
ful look, that I had not been seen; but soon a steady 
glance showed that he noticed something in my face that 
differed from its usual expression. I could see the change 
myself as I glanced at the glass. At last the question 
came from him :— 

‘‘ What is the matter ?” 

“‘T saw you this evening.” ki 

‘Ah! did you? Why didn’t you speak ? 

This staggered me a little, for there was a pleasant 
smile upon his face. 

“You know the reason why. 

‘‘Oh, you needn’t have minded that. I would have 
introduced you.” 

Good Heavens ! 
exclaimed, 

‘Introduced me ! ” 

‘‘ Yes, certainly! She’s a very clever girl. 1’m very 
fond of her, and had I met her a few months sooner, 
there’s no knowing what might have happened. I was 
bringing her home from her brother’s, where she had been 
spending the afternoon.” 

I echoed his words :— 

‘A clever girl !” 

‘Yes, very clever. What do you mean?” 

“Mean! Why Jobn, do you not know with cr 
you were walking, or do you think I have forgotten F er 

“‘¢ Forgotten her!’ ‘Do I know with Se HOLES As 
walking ! What do you mean ?” : 

“D> you talk to me in this way, poe ae the 
woman you were walking with is the one %0 whom you 
paid the forged cheque ?” a - 


What did the man mean? I only 
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The smile went out of his face now, but his lip curled 
in derision. I was getting frightened. There was a dead 
silence of some seconds. At last he spoke :— 

‘*See here, Warrener! If I had ever seen you drink, I 
should say you were drunk. As it is, I can only believe 
you to be labouring under some hallucination, for 1 know 
a would not dare to try such a thing as this on me as a 
joke. 

I was speechless. He went on :— 

‘* The young lady with whom you saw me is of unim- 
peachable character. I never met her until within a 
few months, and she no more looks like the woman who 
brought that cheque than she looks like you. Your mad- 
ness and folly, possibly, would lead you to repeat this tale 
to others, and in so doing, though you cannot per- 
manently injure her or me, you could revive the sorest 
subject of my life, and bring an estimable girl into 
notoriety and suspicion. To avert all this, if you are not 
too positively insane to see truth when it is set before you, 
I will give you a chance to meet me with the same lady, 
at the same place and same hour, to-morrow evening : 
speak to her and satisfy yourself of your delusion. In the 
mean time, let me advise you to sleep off the wild air 
your countenance wears. It won’t look well in the office 
to-morrow. Good-night !” 

_He turned from me coldly, and in a few minutes was 
in bed and apparently asleep. 

That night I tossed and tumbled fearfully in my bed. 
The coolness and confidence of Barrett had staggered my 
convictions. I turned the matter over in my thoughts, 
and wondered whether it were possible that the memory 
of this woman dwelling always on my mind could have 
led me to identify her appearance with that of another. I 
remembered how two or three times within the past year 
I had caught sight of faces in the street which had 
startled me for a moment by a resemblance to that woman 
whom I had seen but for two minutes, but whose features 
remained too deeply engraven in my memory to allow of 
any mistake or uncertainty after a full examination of 
those which had recalled them. 

The next day I went about my work as composedly as 
I could, and waited for evening. As Barrett left the 
office he said, coldly, ‘‘ Remember—eight o’clock.” I 
nodded, and at the hour mentioned found myself slowly 
traversing the path I had trodden so quickly the night 
before. The moon was obscured this evening, but it was 
not really dark, and my heart beat wildly as I saw the 
two figures approaching in relief against the sky. There 
was no mistaking John Barrett, his figure and walk were 
too marked. As they drew near, I gathered in the other 
more distinctly. Isaw the form, the dress, the arrange- 
ment of hair, the blue eyes, the cold look, the light com- 
plexion, but not the resemblance of the night before. It 
was enough : improbable as it had seemed, I had deceived 
myself, and as Barrett introduced me and mentioned the 
name of Miss Brinsmade, I felt so abashed and penitent 
that I could have gone down on my knees on the spot and 
begged pardon for my blunder. Not knowing, however, 
whether John had said a word to her on the subject, I 
feared to broach it, and notwithstanding the efforts of 
both to remove my restraint, I yery soon sneaked off and 
found my way home. On John’s arrival I was as profuse 
in apologies as he was cold in receiving them. He 
repeated the assertion that he had only taken the trouble 
of setting me right for the young lady’s sake, not his own. 
There was a subsequent coolness between us for some 
weeks, but it wore off in time. 


The fourth incident I have to tell is one of more im- 
portance. It occurred about six months after Lydia’s dis- 
appearance. One morning, coming out from breakfast 
and passing through the hall, I picked up a pocket-book. 
I did not recognise it, and as I was going to my room, 
took it with me, supposing that I should be able to identify 
it by the contents. The first thing that met my eye was 
a small sum of money. This afforded no indication, and 
I drew out the first paper my fingers touched. Judge my 
surprise when I saw the forged cheque, which I had 
thought safely stored in Mr. Ephraim’s safe! Of course 
I took the book to be his, and imagined that for some 
reason he had transferred the document to it. I was 
about to close it with the purpose of returning it to him, 
when some feeling which I cannot define impelled me to 
draw out the next paper. This, to my dumb surprise, 
was a certificate of marriage, dated almost a year back, 
testifying that John Barrett and Lydia Pennypacker had, 
upon a day stated, been joined together in the bonds of 
holy matrimony. A tumult of thought rushed over me 
at this discovery. Now 1 could understand the apparent 
uneasiness on his part at my searches for the lost girl, 
Now I understood his frequent absences from the house, 
and his remark in reference to Miss Brinsmade, that 
‘had he met her a few months sooner there was no know- 
ing what might have happened.” TI resolved all this, and 
Many smaller things bearing upon the matter, in my 
mind. The discovery relieved me of a heavy anxiety in 
regard to the welfare of Lydia, while it made me think 

etter of John to find that he had taken the homeless girl 
and made her his wife. I felt that he must have done 
ee unselfishly as far as the hope of any pecuniary benefit 
in Mt the Marriage was concerned, since it was certain that 
in “ir. Ephraim’s will she would not stand for a shilling, 


not only from th gems dpa : 
but from the fact we man’s positive hatred towards her, 


his intention of de 
founding of a certain. charit 


What was the cheque doing in John’s 
as me, but se determined not to 
.-0ne once before. I closed the 
book, and as by returning 1t personally to Barrett I should 
only be Jetting him know that I was in possessi € hi 

v dea'toncent 1 possession of his 
secret, I concluded y it upon his dressing-table and 
await events. I did so, and went quietly to my desk. 
a PAAR already at his, and in less than an hour—for I 
was watching him as a cat does a mouse—he started, 
turned pale, searched all his pockets rapidly, examined the 
floor, and then started out. In two or three minutes he 
was back, and by the flush on his face and the brightness 
of his eye I perceived that he had found the missing object, 
(To be continued. ) 
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WATCHER. 


By STEtLua. 


T morn a brown-eyed maiden 
Gazed out across the sea, 
And so I softly questioned 
What sail for her might be 
Dipping the white-crowned billows 
So fetterless and free ! 


Only her brown eyes answered, 
With startled, timid speech, 

Then turned again to watching 
Upon the barren beach, 

With joy for ever nearing, 
And yet far out of reach, 


And when the noon blazed hotly, 
And leaves forgot to stir, 

The brown-eyed watcher lingered 
Like a sea-god worshipper, 

And saw fair pennons tossing 
For others—not for her. 


And then again I queried, 
‘* Why watch all day—all day ? 
Your ship, if it be coming, 
Is many a league away :” 
Only her brown eyes answered, 
As patient brown eyes may. 


And when the day was waning, 
A sad-faced woman rose, 

And through the dreary raining 
Paced vp and down, as those 

Grown desperate with waiting, 
While the sweet daylight goes. 


But still she lingers, watching 
That weary stretch of foam ; 
No use to mock or marvel, 
And so my lips are dumb. 
Ah me, so many watchers 
For ships that never come ! 


Che Model Gite and Mother: 
AS SEEN THROUGH MALE AND FEMALE 
SPECTACLES. 
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PEEP THE SECOND—THE GENTLEMAN’S. 


By Proressor R. T. Brown. 
—<____ 


NGLISH Wife and 
Mother! Words hallowed 
in the heart of every true 
man—names around which 
cluster the richest memories 
of life ; and yet to paint in 
words the living and _ in- 
effaceable images of Wife 
and Mother is no easy task. 
Language can describe the 
deductions of pure intel- 

-lect, or paint the beauties 

of the material world from 
the impressions made through the senses, but the ideas 
whose germs are in the heart, and which grow and luxu- 
riate only in the affections and emotions of the soul— 
what words can delineate them—what language paint ? 

And yet every true heart feels that these are the great 

realities of life, at last—the light that shines from the 

inner sanctuary—the Holiest of Holies of this living 
temple of humanity. But however cold and barren human 
language may be in such a presence as this, and however 
unequal I may be to the work, still I have] determined 
to attempt the task of embodying my ideal of a Model 

Wife and Mother. 

A model wife demands first the material out of which 
alone such a creation is possible. A true woman is the 
pre-requisite in this matter of wife and mother. The old 
proverb of ‘“‘making a silk purse out of a sow’s ear” is 
very appropriate here. If the marble block is inherently 
defective—if it is coarse-grained and refractory, or if it 
be shattered in quarrying—no skill of the sculptor can 
overcome these defects. The statue will bear the marks 
for ever, though it come from the chisel of a Phidias or a 
Praxitiles. Humanity, as it came from the hands of the 
Creator, is a duality. It consists of man and woman, and 
neither, taken alone, is a perfect type of human nature. 
It is only when the different, and almost antagonistic 
elements of character, as developed in the two sexes, 
blend and neutralise each other, that the harmony, beauty, 
and glory of humanity can be seen. A true man, shaded 
on this side, and a true woman, a copy of the same pic- 
ture, but shaded on that side, seen in the social stereo- 
scope as but a single picture, is the type of a perfect and 
complete human picture. 

To the womanly instincts of unassuming modesty, 
unaffected purity, and an acute moral perception of right 
and wrong, with a strong native sense of propriety, must 
be added several objective qualities to furnish the material 
from which a model wife can be made. First in this 
category I would name such habits of life as will secure 
uniform good health. Without this but little else is 
attainable in the desired direction, or if attained it must 
be by almost superhuman exertion, and at the expense of 
a patient persistence which is seldom the lot of humanity. 
Good health is the result of correct habits of life, early 
formed under the direction of a careful and competent 
mother, and maintained with an uncompromising integrity 
at all times and under all circumstances. To name a few 
only of the sources of ill-health: Ivregularity in food, rest, 
and exercise. Food, however wholesome in itself, taken 
at irregular intervals, at lunches, and by pieces between 
meals, so as to keep the process of digestion constantly 
going on, will destroy the best stomach ever made, and 
with a ruined digestion health is impossible. 

Next to this stands, as a fruitful source of bad health, 
irregular hours of rest. I do not wish to be understood 
as condemning merely those grosser violations which 
consist in social parties whose revels are carried far into 


the small hours of the night. The more Gangerons dissi- 
pation, because the less suspected, is the habit of sitting 
at work, at study, or at amusement, till the clock gives 
the warning of midnight, and then wasting the life- 
inspiring breath of morning in slumbers. The night was 
made for rest, and the day for activity, and that woman 
who presumes to reverse this order will sooner or later 
pay the penalty in ruined health. Exercise in the open 
air and life-sustaining sunshine is an indispensable 
condition of good health; and the aversion of both air 
and sunshine —the inveterate indoor habits of many young 
girls—may be justly charged with much of the feeble 
health and excessive nervousness which now make so 
many wives failures, and mothers inefficient. 

A habit of systematic industry, early formed and per- 
sistently maintained, is another element of character 
indispensable in the material from which a model wife can 
be moulded. 

The education of young women preparatory to the 
duties of wife and mother has heretofore been, and is yet 
to a great extent, sadly neglected. In that training which 
looks to mental development, I would subject the sexes 
to the same disciplinary processes, and in the acquisition 
of useful knowledge I would make no distinction, but the 
special duties which belong to wife and mother are taught 
nowhere to my knowledge. Indeed it would be an un- 
pardonable breach of politeness if a teacher should hint to 
a Miss in her teens, that, on the presumption that she 
may in the future be a wife and a mother, it would not be 
amiss for her to know something of the duties and respon- 
sibilities pertaining to those relations. What is special 
in the education of a girl should relate directly to that 
which is special to woman, and that belongs to her, as 
wife and mother. ‘To the ‘‘ sterner sex ” belong the rela- 
tions and duties of husband and father as specialties ; all 
else is, or may be, common ground. 

Passing into the conjugal relation is the most import- 
ant change known to human life. Becoming a wife, a 
woman surrenders to the man she voluntarily makes her 
husband the undivided affection of her whole emotional 
nature, and while she still indulges feelings of veneration 
and gratitude to her parents, of fraternal regard towards 
her brothers and sisters, and of charity for all mankind, 
yet to her husband, next to God, is assigned the inner 
sanctuary of her heart, and she carefully maintains him 
in the undisputed possession of it. The model wife never 
leaves the gate of her affections ajar as if to invite in- 
truders. All conjugal infidelity begins in what the parties 
probably deem a harmless flirtation. ‘* Avoid the ap- 
pearance of evil” is the motto of a true wife, and right 
faithfully does she maintain it. a 

But do not misunderstand me. While I claim that 
the wife must consecrate her affections and devote her- 
self to her husband and his interests, I demand no less 
on his part. Society looks with a more lenient eye on 
the aberrations of the husband than on the unfaithful- 
ness of the wife; but in the eye of God, and in the 
nicely-balanced scale of his eternal justice, the crimes 
are equal ; and they will be so regarded by society, when 
society is what it should be. A model wife, therefore, 
demands for the development and maintenance of that 
character a model husband ; and the one will rarely be 
found without the other. 

But the wife, while she thus surrenders to her husband 
the affections of her whole heart and the devotion of her 
whole life, still retains her individuality—her moral re- 
sponsibility to God and to society. From this it may, 
and often will occur that the wife will hold opinions on 
subjects, religious, political, or social, widely different 
from those of her husband. In this attitude there are 
two extremes, each of them vicious, into one Or the other 
of which wives are apt to fall. First of these 18, that 
from an exaggerated measurement of her husband’s 
superior ability, she yields every conflicting point, and, 
sinking her own individuality, she becomes the mere 
reflection of her husband’s sentiments on all subjects. 
On the other hand, the diversity of sentiments and 
opinions between husband and wife may, by constant 
friction, sharpen each other into antagonism, and finally 
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become a source of mutual irritation, if not alienation. 
The true wife will studiously avoid each of these ex- 
tremes. On all these matters she will carefully inform 
herself, and the sentiments and opinions thus matured 
she will hold as her private property, expressing them 
modestly, kindly, but firmly, and yielding them only 
when her judgment is fairly convinced that they are un- 
tenable. No woman can endear herself to a true man 
by the suppression of her own convictions of truth and 
right, and none but a tyrant would demand such a tri- 
bute, The wife is no more the slave of her husband 
mentally than she is physically, and her cringing subser- 
Viency, while it may feed his vanity, cannot fail to lower 
her in his real estimation. 

With much of truth it has been said that ‘‘Home is the 
empire of the wife, where she reigns supreme.” But in 
this dominion a model wife will always make her husband 
her prime minister. His tastes will be consulted and his 
preferences regarded with due care. But it will be impos- 
sible for a wife to conduct the household affairs wisely if 
she be kept in ignorance of the business of her husband. 
She may therefore claim as her right, to know the con- 
dition of her husband’s business and the measure of his 
income at all times, that she may govern her domestic 
accordingly. The wife is entitled to the mast per- 
fect and unreserved eonfidence of her husband, and the 
model wife will never betray that confidence. ‘‘ And the 
Lord God said, It is not good for man to be alone, I will 
make him a help-meet for him.” This simple aud 
beautiful passage loses much of its force by our failing 
to comprehend the meaning couched in the old Saxon 
word meet, now entirely obsolete. ‘‘ I will make an appro- 
priate helper for him,” gives the idea in modern English, 
and it embodies every element of a model wife. But how 
can she be his helper when she knows nothing of his 
business—when indeed all its intricacies are carefully and 
studiously concealed from her? She may not have a 
tithe of his business tact and executive ability, yet, with 
’ woman’s quick perception and almost intuitive discern- 
ment, she may admonish him of approaching dangers 
that may have escaped his observation. 

The model wife will under no circumstances indulge ina 
spirit of moroseness, fault-finding, or recrimination. The 
best-laid plans often miscarry, and_the wisest business 
men sometimes make mistakes. When the husband is 
suffering under the pressure of these reverses, a true wife 
will strive to wear a cheerful face, and none but a 
troubled husband knows how the sunshine of such a face 
dissipates the darkest clouds of adversity, and spans the 
threatening future with a glorious bow of hope. In sick- 
Ness, in sorrow, in adversity of every form, the model wife 
is to her husband a ministering angel to console him with 
her hopeful heart, to encourage him by her brave example 
or patient endurance, and to strengthen and sustain him 
in the hour of temptation, by the noble and elevated 
purity of her own moral strength—in short, she is to him 
a ‘‘help-meet” in’every vicissitude of life. 

I have said that the wife reigns a queen in the empire 
of Home, and whoever performs the active labour of the 
house, the wife must be the chief executive in its adminis- 
tration. Circumstances may be such as to relieve her 
from the personal labour of housekeeping, but no circum- 
stances can relieve her from the immediate supervision 
and direction of her domestic affairs, but absolute inability 
from failing health. I care not how much ‘Shelp” she 
has, nor how faithful and trustworthy her servant may 
be, the model wife will give personal supervision and 
direction to the household affairs. At this point I fear 
that the education of many of our girls will wholly unfit 
them from aspiring to what should be the summit of a 
woman’s ambition—A MODEL WIFE. 

_ The conjugal relations are, however, but the founda- 
tion on which the structure of the family is to be reared, 
and on this the whole social fabric rests. The duties 
relate to the present hour, chiefly, but the correlate 
duties, responsibilities, and enjoyments of a mother look 
to the future of society and of the race. To be a mother 
involves suffering, anxiety, watchfulness, care, toil, and 
fearful responsibilities, and yet the model mother will 
assume the relation cheerfully and proudly, and meet all 
the duties growing out of that relation with a heroism 
which grows only in the soil of a true mother’s heart. 
The maternal duties involve more of self-denial than 
those pertaining to any of the other relations of life. 
The mother is the natural nurse, protector, and educator 
of her child during its infancy, and that mother who 
transfers any one of these duties to other hands for her 
own convenience, whatever else she may be, is not a 
model mother. I have hinted at the educational duties 
of mothers. Let me press that point further. The 
earliest education of a human being is the cultivation of 
the perceptive faculties, which terminates on the powers 
of imitation. The child, in the first years of its exist- 
ence, perceives and imitates, within the limits of its 
abilities, the language, action, and manners of those with 
whom it is constantly associated ; and, exercising no judg- 
ment in the matter, it passively receives, and tenaciously 
retains every impression made on it at this most suscep- 
tible period. A mother, by giving her personal attention 
to the care of her child in its early life, and making her- 
self the model for its constant imitation, may transfer to 
it her own pure language, lofty sentiments, and refined 
manners to an extent which but few mothers properly 
appreciate. On the other hand, if the mother only 
relieves herself of the care of her child by handing it 
over to be cared for by coarse, ignorant, vulgar, and 
superstitious nurses or servants, there will not fail to be 
sown in the fertile soil of that susceptible heart, seeds 
that will spring up 1n such a crop of noxious weeds that 
years of cultivation and toil will scarcely eradicate. 
The correct government of the family is, perhaps, the 
most difficult task devolving on mothers. The chief 
defect in maternal government is want of uniformity in 
its administration. A mother’s convictions of what is 
right should always rise above her sympathy with the 
child in its capricious wants, and often unreasonable de- 
mands ; and a model mother will ever command the 
firmness necessary to enforce these convictions. In doing 
so, however, she must never appear to the child as if 
exercising an arbitrary power for her own gratification. 

But the crowning quality of wife and mother is a deep 
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religious sehse of duty--a conscious devotion to its per- 
formance, because God has made it duty. Without this, 
all will be the mere acting her part in the drama of life, 
from sordid or selfish motives. To embalm her memory 
in the undying gratitude of her children, and to lead 
them in paths of virtue to fields of usefulness here, and 
to crowns of glory hereafter, is a mother’s sacred mission. 


MY HOUSE. 


By MartettA HOLuey. 


iL 
M* HOUSE, so said I in the happy morn, 
Shall have wide eastern windows, sweet by day— 
With flowers and orchard fruit, and sheaves of corn, 
And yellow grain, and wains of odorous hay. 


Shall have wide windows looking towards the west, 
So, sitting there at sunset happily, 

With folded hands serenely I may rest, 
And watch my ships sail down a golden sea. 


My house, so said I with a longing heart, 

Shall have light laughter echoing low and sweet ; 
Its threshold shall be blest and sanctified 

By the white touch of pure and sinless feet. 


My house, with happy smiles T murmured low, 
Not its fair rooms alone shall make it fair— 

Its vine-wreathed columns white as sculptured snow— 
But all its love and peace and tenderest care. 


Ii: 
My house, I see it waiting for me there 
Beyond the river winding low between ; 
A willow o’er it weeps with loosened hair, 
Its roof is low and thatched with grasses green. 


It has no windows looking towards the west } 
Where I may sit at sunset happily; 

Ah me! my dreams lie dead upon my breast, 
"Tis dark, and tears flow slow and drearily. 


‘he angel who should give me all good gifts 

Passed by, within another’s home she stands ; 
One grave and sad within my doorway lifts, 

With downcast eyes, a glass with dropping sands. 


aR AE 
The violet bendeth unafraid, 
O’er waters deep, and dark abyss ; 
God’s hand sustains it, sunniest glade 
Seems not more sure—what faith is this! 


And sparrows cleave the leaden sky, 

And chirp their little carcless song ; 
Unfearing, glad, and what am I 

To fear, to doubt, though days be long? 


Though days are long, that once were short, 
Too brief for all the joys they gave, 

God reigns—God of the sunny port ; 
God of the dark night, and the wave! 


1V. 
And now I weep no more for earthly loss, 
1 weep no more to mark the waning sands, 


I follow that pure gaze a sea across, 
And see a house arise not built with hands. 


Oh, many mansions bathed in living light, 
Fair in the golden street above they rise, | 

There all the loss of earth He will requite, 
In that dear home, eternal in the skies. 


My house, prepared for me, oh, not one flewer, 

Of all that make it sweet, hath time removed, — 
These centuries are but a heavenly hour 

Since He went home to wait for His beloved ! 


om Qr otel 
Cssuns my Sketches. 
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A LITTLE STORY OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


By Grace GREENWOOD. 


a NE morning in the summer of 1852, standing 
by the drawing-room window of a friend’s 
house in London, where I was visiting, I re- 
marked in the street below a very curious 
little brougham, drawn by a shaggy Scotch 
pony, and driven by either a dwarf or avery 
old and staid-looking boy, in a somewhat flashy livery. 
This queer establishment, which reminded me of Tom 
Thumb’s turn-out, was evidently waiting for some one 
then in my friend’s house, and 1 watched with consider- 
able curiosity for the appearance of that some one. At 
last I heard the hall-door open, and saw descending the 
high stone steps the strangest, quaintest igure of a woman 
—a dwarf, not more than three feet high, but very stout 
and without form or comeliness. Her head was large, 
and she wore the large English bonnet of that time, 
elaborately ornamented with ribbon and flowers. Indeed, 


her whole attire was gay and odd to the degree that might 
be called “stunning.” She waddled rapidly across the 
sidewalk, carrying, I remember, a large bag, and sprang 
into her brougham with marvellous lightness and quick- 
ness, all things considered. As she was giving some 
directions to her coachman I caught a view of her face. 
Tt was evidently that of a woman of middle age ; but it 
was full and florid, with a merry, confident, and even 
roguish expression, which might be called both bold and 
cunning. It was certainly very vivacious, and ludicrously 
wide awake and knowing. 

Suddenly it flashed upon me, as this small personage 
drove away, that in her I had seen the “ counterfeit pre- 
sentment” of little Miss Mowcher, the hairdresser, 
shampooer, and whisker-trimmer of Steerforth in “ David 
Copperfield.” This I remarked to my friend, who just 
then entered the room. She smiled, and replied, quietly, 
‘Yes, Miss --— is the original of Miss Mowcher, and 
Mr. Dickens never drew a more perfect portrait.” She 
then went on to tell me that the little woman, who, she 
said, was ‘a most excellent creature,” was a professional 
chiropodist,and, I think, also_a hairdresser, and that she 
was doing a good business in London, owing much of her 
suecess to her eccentric, vivacious ways, and, perhaps, to 
an almost ludicrous deformity, which apparently had 
about it nothing painful or diseased. She always looked 
in abounding health, and her manner and voice were 
hearty to jollity. She had attended on Mrs. Dickens 
professionally, and during some.of her ministrations Mr. 
Dickens had encountered her, it seemed, and made a mental 
sketch of her in his marvellous way, as John Leech used 
to take heads on his thumb-nail, in an omnibus or on the 
street. The poor little lady was very much hurt when 
Miss Mowcher appeared among the dramatis persone of 
‘David Copperfield;” and everybody recognised 
the picture, and many spoke to her of it, congra- 
tulating her or condoling with her on her ques- 
tionable immortality. She thought, as some others 
thought at the time, that the odd, * volatile” little hair- 
dresser was to play a mischievous, malevolent part in the 
novel, was to be a sort of bad fairy ; and with her grie- 
vance on her heart—which, after all her shrewd, driving, 
absurd ways, her ‘tricks and her manners,” was a good 
heart—she came to my friend, who was one of her 
kindest patrons, and talked the matter over, with tears 
of real distress. My friend advised her at once to write 
to Mr, Dickens, and frankly state her feelings and appre- 
hensions, and show cause why judgment should not be 
pronounced against her ; and she actually did write a 
protest, characteristically “ volatile ” in style, and yet, in 
passages, almost pathetically earnest. She assured him 
that there was room for a true womanly heart in her 
dumpy, pursy, unshapely body, ‘‘three feet by nothing ;” 
that her eccentricities were, in great part, her stock in 
trade ; that her rattling, slangy talk, and droll, saucy air, 
were her best defences against humiliating pity and con- 
descension, though, perhaps, they exposed her to more 
humiliating suspicions. She told him something of her 
story—how she, too, had_been obliged to cut her way 
through the ‘‘ Forest of Difficulty,” and to open a path 
for other feet, timid with youth, or faltering from age. 

It was the very letter to touch Charles Dickens, and it 
did touch him. A day or two later the little woman came 
to my friend, with her droll face all aglow with happiness 
and pride, and holding in her ‘‘morsel of a hand” a 
dainty-looking, blue-tinted note. On the left hand corner 
of the envelope was the autograph, so familiar to us now 
— Charles Dickens, the C so like a G, the two names con- 
fluent, and the seven-storied flourish and all. The note 
itself was brief, but most courteous ; the novelist thanked 
his correspondent for her frank remonstrance, expressed 
regret that she had been pained, but bade her dismziss all 
anxiety and depend upon him to bring her out ali right in 
the end. After the usual kind words with which he closed 
even the briefest notes there was another full autograph, 
flourish and all. Indeed, Mr. Dickens seems never, in his 
private correspondence at least, to have employed an 
amanuensis, or, by the use of abbreviations and initials, 
to have put one on a short autograph allowance. 

How well he kept his promise to the poor little hair- 
dresser no one familiar ‘with ‘‘David Copperfield” need 
be told. In Miss Mowcher’s second appearance in the 
story she fairly redeems herself from all blame or mis- 
trust. We see that she has had no evil intentions, 
though she has in one instance been made an instrument 
of evil, and remorsefully calls herself ‘‘a thoughtless 
fool.” We see, with David, that she is a good, worthy 
soul, not without womanly modesty and sensibility ; and 
with him we learn of her the lesson ‘‘not to associate 
bodily defects with mental, except for a solid reason.” 

Perhaps it comes from knowing this story, but I have 
the impression that Dickens changed his plan somewhat, 
in regard to Miss Mowcher, after the picture was recog- 
nised and taken so seriously. She certainly does not 
play as important a part in the drama as one would ex- 
pect from the space given her on her first appearance. 
She is finally dismissed rather abruptly. We are led to 
think she will be instrumental in restoring “little 
Emly,” and in punishing Littimer ; but she seems to 
have done nothing but the little involuntary harm she so 
passionately regrets, and the good of vindicating dwarf 
human nature in herself. - 

L like to remember this story, which, slight as it is, 
goes to prove, among a thousand others, that the great 
genius of Charles Dickens was twinned with a great heart. 
All such bright and pleasant recollections of our beloved 
friend we should cherish, and not let recollections of 
sudden death, of mournful funeral rites, aad more 
mournful auction sales, sadden us too deeply, nor the 
grand shadows of the old Abbey where he sleeps fall too 
coldly on our hearts. 
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Theatres and Anmsements, 


Drury-Lane.—A Domestic Herecules—(At a Quarter to Eight) Amy 
Robsart—(At Eleven) Phobus’s Fix. Seven. 

LyceuM.—It Must be True; ’twas in the Papers—(At a Quarter to Eight) 
Innisfallen; or, the Men in the Gap. Seven. 

PRINcEss’s.—Wanted, a Thousand Milliners—The Rapparee—The Happy 
Man. Seven. 

GateTy.—Ballet—(At Half-past Seven) The Beggar’s Opera—(At a Quarter 
to Nine) Bluebeard. Seven. ; 

New Qvueen’s.—Aunt Charlotte’s Maid—(At a Quarter-past Eight) A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream. Seven. 

O.ympic.—Poppleton’s Predicaments—Handsome is that Handsome Does 
—Undine. Seven. : 

Stranp.—On and Off—A School for Coquettes—The Idle ’Prentice—The 
Chops of the Channel. Seven. ‘ 

PRINCE OF WALES’s.—Queen Stork—(At Eight) M.P.—Locked in. Half- 
past Seven. 

New Roya.try.—Our Nelly—F.M. Julius Cneesar—Deaf as a Post. Seven. 

VaUDEVILLF.—Chiselling—(At Eight) Two Roses —(At a Quarter to 
Ten) Don Carlos. Half-past Seven. i 

Sapier’s WeELLS.—Mistress of the Mill—(At a Quarter to Eight) Hamlet. 
Seven. : 

New Narionat STANDARD.—Little Em’ly—Venus versus Mars. Half-past 
Seven. 

CrystaL Patace.—Miscellaneous Entertainments. Open atTen. | i 

Sr. James’s Hatt, Piccapy Shores! Lie ay pees kivening a 

ight. Wednesdays and Saturdays, Three an ght. : 
aR TEAM SS Entertainment. Open from Twelve till 
ive, andf rom Seven till Ten. ; : 
Mites TossAUD'H= Waxwork Exhibition. Eleven till Ten. 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 24, 1870. 


S we write, all Europe waits with painful anxiety 
the result of the interview between Count 
Bismarek and M. Jules Favre, the news.of which cannot 
be much longer delayed. What does not hang upon 
the temper that may be manifested and the words that 
may be spoken between these two statesmen? Take 
the lowest consideration first. Most of us know some- 
thing of the treasures of Paris, and. those who do not 
may form a conception of their value from what we 
have in London. We are justly proud of the priceless 
collections of literature that are massed to- 
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gether at the British Museum ; but those of 


Paris are little, if any, inferior. We have in 
the National Gallery triumphs of art that 


cannot be surpassed, yet for every masterpiece 


that we can show the Louvre can produce a 


parallel, and yet retain at the end a collection 


that would dignify any kingdom or country. 


We might run through the sciences, and in 


each of them confess that we are equalled, if 


not excelled. It is upon these incomparable 


museums, filled with monumentsof all that the 
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25. Sunpay.—Fifteenth Sunday afte 
. Monday.—St. Cyprian. 

. Tuesday.—Sun rises 5.55 A.M. 

. Wednesday.—Sun sets 5.44 P.M. 
. Thursday.—Michaelmas Day. 

. Friday.—Day’s decline 4 h. 55 min. 
OcToBER 1. Saturday.—Cambridge Term commences. 


Trinity. 


Gur etter Bushes. 
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PAPER PATTERNS AND DRESS MODELS. 


To meet the wishes of numerous subscribers who make up their own 
materials, we have made arrangements by which we are now enabled to 
supply life-size paper models, fully trimmed, of any of the Fashion Illus- 
trations that appear in this paper. For prices see recent numbers. 


NEw Svpscriper.—All the back numbers containing the 
‘*Cryptogram ” are in print, and may be obtained through 
your bookseller, The novel will be completed in the 
current volume. 2. The subjects you mention have all 
been fully treated on in our columns. The back numbers 
containing illustrated articles on ‘‘Dinner-table Deco- 
rations,” ‘‘Leather Work,” ‘Drying and _ Preserving 
Flowers,” and the ‘‘ Indoor Culture of Ferns,” may still be 
obtained. Write to our publisher, enclosing stamps. 3. 
Read with attention our papers on ‘‘ The Toilet.” 

HELEN.— You will find articles on the canary and other indoor 
pets in your back numbers. 

VioLeT.—Washing the hair in weak soda-water is said to keep 
it from turning dark. 

Sanp Spur.—Plait your hair in two long braids, and tie them 
in loops with ribbon. Friz the front hair.—To whiten the 
hands rub with glycerine, cold cream, or mutton tallow, at 
night, and sleep in loose kid gloves. 

ImMora.—Schoolgirls do not, or should not, wear trained 
dresses.—Make your black silk with an upper-skirt and 
short paletot. The corsage should be pointed at the neck 
and have flowing sleeves. 

Lucriiz.—Most of the depilatories of the shops are injurious 
to the skin, sometimes producing dangerous ulcers.—To 
freshen your silk, moisten with fresh benzine, and iron it on 
the wrong side. Read our articles on ‘ The Toilet.” 

Anxtous Motuer.—A Swiss muslin dress for a girl of nine 
years should have two skirts and a high or low blouse waist 
buttoned behind. Trim with puffs and bands of tucks 


edged with pleated rufiles. 
E. ey H.—Your white muslin for a dancing party should be 
short, or else only demi-trained. Make with two skirts 


trimmed with fl 
bows of black at pleated ruffles headed by a band and 


snith velvet. Low square-necked basque, slashed 
R 3 tate 3 Maria Theresa sleeves. Blue China crape or 
and curls. - 2° flesh tinted kid gloves. Hair in braids 


Youn@ Lavy.—To make your black silk suit “plai i 
» ‘ : “plainly but in 

good style,” we advise a ] = 
trimmed with bias velwst faseae casaque and short skirt 
a physician 
turn the hair grey 


photographs at any 
pL liatve no means of 
etd [| Whom you speak is 
Christian or infidel, and do not ada it ae Watinees to 
inquire, nor ¢ : the saying you quote. 
The pleats of which you speak are tucked at the bottom, or 
fastened with a narrow trimming, 


Our Excuance,--We have forwarded letters to ‘ Curio. 
sity ” and ‘* Autograph.” 


genius of man has devised to give grace and 
beauty and dignity to life, that a rain of fire and 
destruction is threatened. And then to look at 
the other side of the question. The French 
Minister says that 200,000 men have already met 
with premature death through this war, and the 
Times urges that it is morally certain that as 
many more must die before their time if the war 
enters on a new stage by the prosecution of the siege 
of Paris. If Paris be attacked, it will be defended 
obstinately and bloodily. The negociation now in 
progress may do nothing else, but it must at least 
insure that consequence. If it be broken off and the 
war continued, the reason will be that some terms 
have been insisted upon by the Germans to which the 
Provisional Government would not or could not yield, 
and the refusal must be followed by a defence, till the 
means of defence are exhausted, before a second parley 
can be suggested. Death to thousands, tens of thou- 
sands, even hundreds of thousands, miserable life for 
survivors, days clouded and bitter till death comes 
—such are the dark pictures of the sequel of unsuc- 
cessful negociations, 


The subject of marriage and its hindrances, which, 
during the past summer has been so vigorously dis- 
cussed in journals of every shade of opinion through- 
out England, is now actually beginning to cause some 
little disquietude across the Atlantic—although, as is 
well known, America has usually been pointed to by 
English stump-orators and journalists as a very 
Goshen for ladies, partly, no doubt, owing to the fact 
of a great preponderance of the opposite sex, from the 
constant influx of immigrants. Now, however, the 
marriage difficulty would seem to be assuming there 
something of the formidable aspect it presents at 
home. It is urged, and apparently without contradic- 
tion, that while young men say they cannot marry 
because the girls of this age are too extravagant, the 
fault by no means is altogether with the girls. In the 
first place, we are told, young men, as a general thing, 
admire the elegant costumes in which many ladies 
appear, and do not hesitate to express their admiration 
to those who are more plainly dressed. And what is 
the natural effect of this? In the second place, many 
young men are too proud themselves to commence 
their married life in a quiet, economical way. They 
are not willing to marry until they have money enough 
to continue all their own private luxuries, and also 
support a wife in style. The gist of the matter there, 
as here, it seems to us, may be given in a few words. 
The difficulty is not altogether on either side; but if 
both men and women would be more true to the best 
feelings of their hearts, and care less about what the 
world would say, pure, and happy, and noble homes 
would be more abundant. 


— 


Apropos of marriage, we find a middle-class parent 
writing to an evening contemporary on a point to 
which we have more than once adverted in these 
columns—the need for reform in the matter of choos- 
ing wedding presents. The correspondent referred to 
perhaps presses the matter a little too far, but at least 
some of his remarks merit attention. As in the case 
of expensive funerals, so fin that of costly marriages, 
money is wasted at the very time when it is most 
wanted. The condition of many a young couple 
during the first year or two of married life would be 
raised from one of discomfort, if not of privation, to a 
state of comparative affluence if they had in hand the 


money spent on the “trousseau” and the wedding 
breakfast. The magnificence of their first start makes 
them feel all the more the necessity of the subsequent 
thrift. The delusion thus engendered that marriage is 
an affair of fine clothes and white horses and cham- 
pagne and mayonnaise is soon dissipated by the stern 
realities of the loin of mutton, the cheap sherry, and 
the four-wheel cab ; and then comes a long sigh and a 
wish that they had the money. The young wife turns 
over the fine clothes which she has no chance of wear- 
ing, and which are surely going out of the fashion, and 
vainly endeavours to solace herself, while her husband 
is at office, with a “midshipman’s holiday ”—“ over- 
hauling her kit.” And then the wedding presents! 
What a melancholy exhibition of inappropriateness 
and folly they often are; but we will let the writer 
speak for himself, only remarking that the suggestions 
are well worth the attention of ladies :— 


I have seen (he says) a sickly smile on the face of a young 
clerical bridegroom as he has sighed confidentially into my 
ear, while standing by a table covered with bijouterie of all 
kinds (many duplicates of course), ‘‘These fine things will 
wonder where they have got to, when they find themselves in 
my poor home ;” and I have heard the irreverent jest of a 
brother-clerk in a public office on a similar occasion, ‘If 
these things are not up the spout hefore the year is out, they 
will be exceedingly lucky !” In the name of all that is sen- 
sible, let rich people make such presents to rich people ; but 
in humbler life let the presents be of aserviceable kind. What 
is the good of having table ornaments before you have a table 
to put them upon? If the relatives and friends of a young 
couple in the middle classes would supply them with useful 
household articles, instead of trumpery gauds, as unsuitable 
as the fine dresses of the bride, they will do what is equally 
rational and kind ; and although a young girl may pout a 
little on first opening a parcel containing three or four dozen 
of towels or a dozen tablecloths, she will acknowledge the con- 
siderate kindness of uncle John before she has seen six months 
of wedded life, and value the towels or tablecloths more than 
the china flower vases, already cracked, sent to her by uncle 
Ferdinand Albert. 


A queer story comes to us from “across the seas,” 
but, unlike most reports of the kind, it is not only duly 
authenticated but may even present a practical hint 
to inexperienced housewives, as well as possibly afford 
them some little amusement. We learn from the 
local journals of a “chicken-plucking match” in 
Chicago that has been the occasion of considerable 
excitement amongst a certain class of the population 
To catch a live chicken, wring its neck, scald it in 
boiling water, pluck the feathers off clean, and dress 
it ready for the kitchen is an operation requiring some 
skill and a certain expenditure of time. Some people 
would take fifteen minutes to do it, others half an hour, 
according to the amount of energy and experience 
brought to bear. A controversy on the subject arose 
between the proprietors of three markets—the Oriental, 
the Union Park, and the Stanley Market, the Oriental 
having a boy who lays claim to the title of Champion 
Chicken-plucker of the West. The result was a 
challenge from Charles Mackness, of the Oriental 
Market, to Giles Stanley, of the Stanley Market, and 
Phelps, of the Union Park Market, that Mackness, 
Champion Chicken-plucker of the West, would kill, 
pluck, and dress sixty-five chickens within an hour! 
The challenge was accepted and the day arranged. A 
coop of chickens was furnished, and the champion, 
dressed in appropriate costume, commenced a vigorous 
onslaught upon the feathered innocents. He took them 
two at a time, catching them deftly by the head, and 
gave them a scientific jerk which launched the 
victims so neatly into eternity that scarcely a feather 
fluttered. They were then plunged into a warm bath, 
and afterwards stripped of their feathers. The terms 
of the contract were that they should be plucked 
perfectly clean, and the operator acted up to them to 
a feather, The feat was accomplished within the time 
specified, The sixty-five chickens were actually killed, 
plucked, and laid out in fifty-one minutes and a-half; 
the last terminating his career amid a round of 
applause ! —— 


One of our most witty Canons, it will be remem. 
bered, when informed that a certain parishioner had 
been bitten by a mad dog, remarked that he should 
also like to hear the dog’s version of the affair ; and 
the good old proverb concerning the invariable “two 
sides to a story” would seem to have had rather a 
pointed and disagreeable exemplification within the 
past few days. It appears that the Clerk of the 
Guardians for the parish of Hackney applied for a 
summons at Worship-street Police-court against a wife 
possessed of property for not contributing towards the 
support of her unfortunate husband, who had become 
chargeable on the union, and the sequel is thus given 
in a daily contemporary that plumes itself on its 
circulation :— 

It seems that, by some combination of wheedling and bully- 
ing peculiar to“women, the gowned and petticoated despot 
had, with her husband’s consent, executed a deed of trust for 
her property three years ago, and had subsequently turned 
the humble dependent out of doors. He had sneaked away 
to the workhouse ; while she, strong in the strength conferred 
by the ‘‘ Married Woman’s Property Act,” remained in the 
enjoyment of her abundance. ‘The matter-of-fact Board of 
Guardians, however—being each man of, them, no doubt, the 
member of a household in which man is graciously allowed 
the means of support—could not sympathise with the noble 
avenger of her sex’s wrongs, and were Shabby enough to 
summon her. Mr. Ellison, remarking on ‘‘the Speedy action 
of the Bill,” granted the symmons ; so we shall soon learn 
whether man is really helpless—or, if not, what are our 
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easiest remedies against the tremendous tyranny which woman 
as succeeded in rearing amongst us. ‘‘ The wife to the home 
and the husband to the workhouse”—is that to be the new 
lvision of privilege and duty? In sucha case we must, at 
east, revise the Prayer Book, particularly that celebrated por- 
tion which begins with ‘‘ Dearly beloved” and ends with 
amazement,” even if we have not to get up a crusade in 


Vindication of all the wrongs inflicted on the ‘‘ unprotected 
ale,”’ 


Mr. Goschen, in answering the prayer of Miss 
Preusser and her co-memorialists on the subject of 
boarding-out, has made a graceful and, as we trust the 
sequel may prove, a beneficial concession to the plan 
which these ladies appear to have sincerely at heart 
for rescuing parish children from the cheerless slough 
of English pauperism. The boarding-out of pauper 
children has succeeded admirably in some parts of 
Scotland; in others it has signally failed. The system 
has been recently spoken of as though the future 
pauperism of England may be very largely reduced, 
if not entirely uprooted, by its agency. It is well to 
guard against’ an over-estimate of its efficacy, which, 
by raising false hopes, can only discredit what real 
good may be in it. Boarding-out is applicable only 
to a fraction of our juvenile pauperism, the 
children of the outdoor paupers being entirely 
beyond its scope. To one section of the work- 
house children it is alone applicable — those 
who are parentless. Strange as it may sound to 
persons unacquainted with the condition of pauper 
life, this is an advantage! Orphan and deserted 
pauper children trained in district schools turn out 
best. Mr. Tufnell, an inspector of great experience in 
these matters, has placed it in evidence that whenever 
a child who had been reared in one of these establish- 
ments failed in after life, he could always trace his 
misfortune to the circumstance of the parents getting 
hold of him. But how many children count on the 
year’s muster-roll of pauperism? On January 1 of 
this year there were 57,000 indoor pauper children. 
In London, it appears, seven-tenths of this class are 
orphans, or are deserted. There is no reason to sup- 
pose that the proportion does not hold good for the 
country generally. This, therefore, gives 40,000 
children to whom the guardians stand in loco parentis, 
and the uttermost number who can be boarded out. 


Dow Books. 


Christian Work on the Battle-field. With Tlustrations. 

(Hodder and Stoughton.) 
Tus volume, though its sale will doubtless be helped 
on by the war now raging, does not apply direetly to such 
struggle in any way, and its appearance at this time is 
simply fortuitous, or, as some might say, providential. It 
consists of selections from two large octavo volumes pub- 
lished in America at the termination of the Civil War, an 
account of the United States Christian Commission to the 
Battle-field, with particulars of the labours and rewards of 
the delegates, and Incidents of the Campaign. From 
amongst this mass of material the present compiler has 
made such a selection as he deems will be of special 
interest to English readers, the chapters being apportioned 
as follows : Influence of Christianity upon War, Origin of 
the American Christian Commission, Accounts of the Work, 
Tokens of Success, Value of the Scriptures and Home 
Remembrances, On the Battlefield, Among the Pri- 
soners, &c. Occasionally the narrative is marked by 
evidences of bad taste, and there are examples of special 
pleading that do more honour to the heart than the heads 
of the commissioners; but, viewed asa whole, the work is 
at once unique and impressive, and will take its place by 
the side of Miss Ranyard’s, Miss Marsh’s, and other 
kindred records of Christian and philanthropical labours, 
successfully carried on in the face of difficulties neither 
few nor small. 


——— 


From the French of P. J. Stahl. 

trated. (Seeley.) 
Tuts is a child’s book of unmistakable foreign parentage. 
The letter-press is of the slightest description, and seems 
to have been written for the sake of the illustrations, 
which are ‘“‘the” feature of the volume. These are 
twenty-four in number, from designs by an artist whose 
name is dear to children across the Channel, and is not 
altogether unknown in this country, thanks to the Eng- 
lish edition of ‘“‘A Butterfly Chase,” &c. He is par- 
ticularly happy in his sketches of child-life, though it 
remains to be seen whether readers will take kindly to 
this style of embellishment—tinted impressions from 
lithographic stones—in preference to our ordinary letter- 
press and wood engravings. 


The Story of Wandering Willie. 
‘‘ Eftie’s Friends,” &c. With Frontispiece by Sir Noel 
Paton. Second Edition. (Macmillan.) 

‘“Nor a farmhouse, not a cottage in all the country 

round, but kept the warm corner of the ingle nook for 

Wandering Willie.” This short sentence from the body 

of the story not inaptly describes the welcome accorded 

throughout a portion of the Scottish Highlands to the 
white-haired, kindly-hearted pedlar, whose mysterious 
history forms the charm of this volume. Of plot there is 
little, and even that is not made the most of; but the 
narrative, albeit that the style is somewhat too transcen- 
dental and diffuse, is in parts both beautiful and pathetic. 

It is satisfactory to know that public taste cannot have 

een so generally vitiated, vulgar clap-trap and sensa- 

tionalism notwithstanding, when such a book should so 
soon have run into a second edition. Here is a brief ex- 
tract, showing ‘ Willie” amongst the children :— 


And as they gathered round him to ask questions, and 


Tony and Puss. Tilus- 


By the Author of 


listen breathlessly to his tidings, the old man sometimes 
spoke of joy, sometimes of sorrow, but always of comfort. 

So they all loved him. But with the little ones did he 
chiefly seem at home, Perhaps he thought that life’s journey 
lay ina circle, and that as the end to him grew ever nearer 
and nearer, he was drawing close to the spot whence the 
children had so lately started, and he could breathe more 
easily in their air, and their language came the most readily 
to his lips. 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE LADY’S LIBRARY. 


Alcott’s Little Women, 2 parts in 1 vol., 12mo, 8s. 6d. cloth. 

Hingston’s The Genial Showman, 2 vols., crown 8vo, 18s. cloth. 

John Marchmont’s Legacy, new edition, 12mo, 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Little Snow-white and Rose-red Picture-book, 4to, 5s. cloth. 

Nellie’s Dark Days, by the Author of ‘‘Jessica’s First Prayer,” 1s. 
Wood's (Mis. H.) Orville College Boys, new edition, crown Svo, 5s. cloth. 


Huste and The Mranra. 


Lonvon now begins to look brighter every day, and the 
autumn season, despite the attractions of the moors, may 
be said to be already fairly commenced. Familiar faces 
are met with in their accustomed haunts, the club win- 
dows are not so utterly deserted as they were a few weeks 
ago, and the Strand begins to assume something of its 
wonted bustle. So far as the theatres are concerned, the 
season has begun decidedly early, and not altogether 
without promise, as the subjoined notices will show. On 
Saturday night, at three or four of them at least, there 
was scarcely a seat to be obtained, and for the second 
week in September this is somewhat of a novelty. 


GAIETY THEATRE. 

A variation in the programme has been made at this 
well-conducted house sinee last we wrote, by the intro- 
duction of Gay’s Beggars’ Opera as a second piece, and 
the reception accorded to the opera proved that the power 
of the satire and the interest attached to the melodies 
has in no respect been weakened, notwithstanding the 
frequent use of the ballad spera since the first production 
by John Rich at the Lincoln’s-inn-fields Theatre in 1728. 
The great charm of the opera consists in the simple 
beauty of the old English tunes, for the satire relates 
mostly to the manners of a bygone age, and the wit, like 
most of Gay’s wit, is local, and not general. Offenbach’s 
Blue Beard still holds its place. 


QUEEN’S THEATRE. 

This commodious house, which was for some little time 
under a shade, has not only merited but obtained a de- 
cided run of good fortune of late. ’Twiat Axe and Crown 
has unquestionably formed one of the most pleasing 
features of the dramatic year, a success all the more 
noteworthy as it has answered most conclusively the 
croakers who would have us believe that nothing but 
music-hall songs and red-fire will be favourably accepted 
now-a-days by the public, and thereby opened the way 
for further efforts in the same upward direction. Mr. 
and Mrs. Rousby are now starring in the provinces, to 
return to the home of their triumphs at Christmas ; and, 
thanks to the liberal and thorough manner in which the 
management of the Queen’s has set about filling up the 
interim, it is likely to prove as pleasant to the public and 
as profitable to the theatre as the past season. The 
crowded house on Saturday night, to witness the revival 
of A Midsummer Night’s Dream, will be, we feel sure, 
the precursor of a series of similar enthusiastic gatherings, 
and we heartily congratulate Mr. Ryder, under whose 
care the play has been produced, on the fact. The 
scenery, by Mr. George Gordon and Mr. W. Harford, is 
very charming; they seem to have successfully caught 
the spirit of faerie so inseparable from the most poetic of 
Shakespeare’s plays. In the first act may be noticed what 
care has been expended to make the peristyle of Theseus’ 
palace archzeologically correct, and how fanciful and 
dreamlike is the moonlight meeting of Oberon and 
Titania, with their crowd of elves and fairies. Mr. 
Phelps’s inimitable impersonation of Bottom, one of his 
most striking interpretations, is too well known to 
require comment. Suffice it to say he had a most 
enthusiastic reception on his entrance. Mendelssohn’s 
music was admirably given, and the choruses capitally 
sung. In short, there is little that the most enthusiastic 
Shakespearian could wish to be altered or amended in this 
latest revival. We might add, in passing, that the manage- 
ment at this house seems inclined to follow the example 
set by Mr. Webster at the Adelphi, and employ members 
of the fair sex in place of the ordinary hirsute box- 
keepers. Anyhow, the latter were conspicuous by their 
absence on Saturday. 


PRINCE OF WALES’S THEATRE. 


This most charming of bijou theatres opened for the 
season on Saturday evening, and was crowded in every 
part, the attraction being Mr. Robertson’s comedy, M. P. 
‘A tremendous ovation greeted Mrs. Bancroft on her ap- 
pearance as Cecilia Dunscombe. She played the part with 
her usual charm, and with that indescribable girlish grace 
she has made peculiarly her own. Mr. Hare still plays 
Dunscombe with his accustomed ease and finish, and Mr. 
Bancroft as Talbot Piers leaves little to be desired. A 
comedietta by Mr. F. Waller, entitled Queen Stork, com- 
menced the evening, and a lively trifle, entitled, Locked 
In, by Mr. J. P. Wooller, brought the performance to a 
close. 


LYCEUM THEATRE. 

Innisfallen; or, the Men in the Gap, produced at this 
house on Saturday evening, has, if we are to look upon 
it as “anew and original Irish drama,” and not as a 
huge joke played off by a facetious manager at_the ex- 
pense of the British public, very grave faults. It is not 
worthy of the author of Peep o’Day. Mr. Falconer can 
construct a good play if he pleases, and he can write 
strong, stirring dialogue if he likes, and nobody should 
know better than the author of Innisfallen that there is 
a species of bunkum ” which, though well suited to an 
American audience, is quite out of place when presented 
on the London stage. One great fault in this piece is its 
length. On Saturday night it occupied four weary hours, 
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Another fault is its want of dramatic power. If the author 
has a point, he always weakens it by elaboration, and 
spoils a good scene by redundancy of talk. The plot of 
the piece is devoid of: interest, there are no strong situa- 
tions, and the dialogue is weak and tedious. Nor is the 
scenery, with the exception of Mr. O’Connor’s view of 
the * Glassy Beach of Innisfallen Island,” so good as it 
might be. 


MUSICAL, LITERARY, & ART JOTTINGS. 

Mobu.e. Nitsson has arrived quite well in America, after a 
very rough passage. 

The Bonn Beethoven Festival is fixed to take place in the 
spring of 1871, should there be peace. 

‘‘ Brookside” is the charming name which has _ been 
bestowed upon a beautiful spot in New Hartford, recently pur- 
chased by Miss Clara Louise Kellogg for her summer residence. 

Mdme Adelina Patti has returned to thiscountry. She will 
probably appear in a series of concerts in the large provincial 
towns during the autumn. 

Malle. de Gasparin has written a vigorous and eloquent de- 
nunciation of war, in the form of a poem, called ‘‘ La Chanson 
des Vautours.” 


All lovers of the dance will be pleased to learn that a new 
floor has been laid down in the Great Hall at the Queen’s 
Concert-rooms, Hanover-square. 


We are glad to hear that the author of ‘‘ Alice’s Adventures 
in Wonderland ” has a new book in the press, called ‘‘ Through 
the Looking-glass.” It will be very copiously illustrated by 
Mr, Tenniel. The title indicates the nature of the work. 

The distinguished authoress, Princess Doria D'Istria, has 
been elected an Honorary Fellow of the Hellenikos Philologikos 
Sullogos. A very interesting article by her on the ‘ Songs of 
Hungary ” appears in the Revue des Deux Mondes. 


The farewell tour in the chief towns of the United Kingdom 
of Signor Mario has commenced. He is accompanied by 
Signor Sivori, the violinist, and the Chevalier De Kontski, 
the pianist, and Fraulein Liebhart and Mdlle. Enriques, 
vocalists. 

Sir Michael Costa’s new German national hymn, ‘All 
Honour to the King,” composed expressly for the King of 
Prussia, and first performed in Berlin in presence of the royal 
family in 1868, has been published simultaneously in Berlin, 
Leipzig, and London. 


For the first time in England Gounod’s opera comique, La 
Colombe, was produced on Tuesday at the Crystal Palace, 
under the title of the Pet Dove. It contains so many pleasing 
airs that it will doubtless become popular, especially as it is 
now published in a cheap and complete form. 


Mr. §. CG. Hall announces for early publication ‘* A Book of 
Memoriesof Great Men and Womenof the Age,’’ with whom he 
has been, more or less, personally acquainted ; comprising 
nearly all the literary celebrities of the present century. It 
will be extensively illustrated by portraits, birth-houses, homes 
in which they lived, and places in which they were buried. 

The Crystal Palace Saturday Concerts will re-commence 0:1 
Saturday, October 1. The present year being the hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Beethoven, a more than usual pro- 
minence will be given to his works in the twelve concerts 
of the first portion of the series. 1t is intended to perform his 
nine symphonies, with such of his other compositions as can 
be introduced. 

One of the French papers, grimly joking, asserts the pro- 
gress made by the Prussians in the present war to be entirely 
due to the fact that the King of Bavaria, being the proprietor 
of the copyright of Wagner’s operas, and with an eye to 
business, managed to introduce the melodies of these operas 
into the military bands of the Prussians, According to this 
authority, the French troops could stand the needle gun but 
not Wagner’s music. 

The husband of Madame Pauline Lucca, the Baron von 
Rahden, is not dead, as reported recently. He was severely 
wounded, but hopes are entertained of his recovery. The 
Berlin prima donna visited the head-quarters of the German 
army in France when she received the news of the Baron’s 
wound. He will be removed to his residence in the Victoria 
Strasse, in Berlin, as soon as possible. The Baron von Rahden 
is the nephew of the distinguished engincer officer of that 
name, who was in the Carlist campaign in Spain of 1837 with 
Prince Lichnowski (grandson of Beethoven’s friend), who was 
so cruelly assassinated in Frankfort in 1848. 

The Davenport Brothers, who assume to have spiritual aid 
in giving their exhibitions, were lately detected in their tricks 
and publicly exposed at Bay City, Michigan. The brothers 
claim that the hands which present themselves from the 
orifice are spiritual, and not flesh and blood. When the 
‘‘ spiritual hand” made its appearance a gentleman on the 
platform seized it and besmeared it with printers’ ink, which 
nothing short of oil of some kind can remove. When the 
brothers came forth into the light they were marked men, the 
printers’ ink still remaining upon their hands. They were re- 
ceived with hisses and groans, after which the large audience 
dispersed. 


Mr. Charles Reed, M.P. for Hackney, has unveiled a monu- 
ment to the author of ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,” erected by the 
voluntary subscriptions of the boys and girls of England, in 
Bunhill-fields Burial Ground, City-road, where Daniel Defoe 
was buried in 1731, the place at that time being called Tin. 
dall’s burying ground, The monument, which is of very 
chaste design, is in the shape of an Egyptian column—a sort 
of Cleopatra’s needle—and is the work of Mr. Horner, 
sculptor, of Bournemouth. It is composed entirely of fine 
Italian marble, and is 17 feet in height, being at the base 8 
by 4 feet, with a handsome bronze. railing surrounding it, 
The pillar bears the following inscription ; ‘* Daniel Defoe. 
Born 1661, died 1731. Author of ‘ Robinson Crusoe.’” An- 
other inscription sets forth that the monument is the result of 
an appeal in a religious newspaper, and that it represents the 
united contributions of 1,700 persons. 

Suicide is a novel argument to bring to bear against the 
cancan. Nevertheless the other day a woman resorted to 
that desperate means of preventing a jig—certainly a sin still 
less deadly than the French dance. While an Irish steamer 
was on the way to Belfast some of the steerage passengers 
engaged in a dance on deck. Among the passengers were & 
respectable man and his wife, the latter carrying a young 
child in her arms. The husband remarked to his wife that 
the dancing was of an inferior description, and that he would 
give them a step in good style. The wife said she did not 
wish him to dance on board, and threatened to drown herself. 
The husband, however, commenced to dance, whereupon the 
woman, putting the child upon the seat, actually jumped inta 
the sea. A boat was lowered, and she was rescued in 20 ex- 
hausted condition, the husband penitentially Sane the 
step favoured by Boucicault as well as the pas beloved by 
Schneider, 
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Hondon and Baris Fashions. 


PARIS MODES. 
By Mdme. Raymond. 


MA\HE indications are that the fashions for the coming 
winter will not differ materially from the present 


i 


Lig. 9. 


style. Short suits will still be worn for morning and in 
the street ; but long costumes will also play an important 


part in the winter 
fashions, which merits 
special attention. For 
instance, while for short 
suits the present style 
more and more exacts 
analogy of colour, if not 
of fabric, between the 
under and over skirts, 
long costumes, on the 
contrary, authorise a 
difference of colour be- 
ween the two. 

But we must first de- 
scribe what constitutes 
a long costume. In the 
lirst place, around skirt 
(and, consequently, not 
trailing), made without 
trimming, or else trim- 
med with one or several 
flounces ; with this skirt 
is worn a high or square- 
necked waist, and a 
trained robe, like the 
waist, looped on each 
side of the front breadth 
in such a manner as to 
show the trimming and 
part of the front breadth 
of the skirt. The rest of 
the trained robe falls be- 
hind, forming very rich 
folds. This long robe is 
made of any fabric, vel- 
vet, satin, or even cloth. 
The under-skirt is inva- 
riably of silk, taffetas, 
or satin. The trimming 
of the under-skirt is 
generally flat; one or 
several bias folds, edged 
on each side with a 
ruche to match. Pro- 
vided that the two skirts 
which compose this long 
costume are happily 
chosen, this toilette is 
one of the most tasteful 
and richest that can be 
worn, for instance, 
deep green velvet for 
the long robe may be 
worn with a satin - 
striped under-skirt, in 
which the stripes are of 
two shades of green; a 
grey satin robe, with a 
silk skirt, either plain 
or embrcidered with 
bouquets of a blue or 
green tint, &c. Ac- 
cording to circum- 
stances, moreover, the 
long robe may be made 


of embroidered fabrics of light colours, with Pompadour 
pobquets, and worn over a plain skirt of the same tone. 
A 18 18 one of the most beautiful fashions of the Middle 
“8es, which is likely to be adopted the coming winter by 


the nineteenth century belles. 
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Trimmings will still be profuse on all dresses, besides 
flounces of all dimensions ; ruches, single or double, of 
velvet or ribbon, and English embroidery on the flounces. 
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or ruching. 


This embroidery is wrought on silk with silk, that is on taf- | 
fetas, or gauze ; the lower edge of the flounce is scalloped, ; 
of course, withthe same silk. To be in good taste this em- | 
broidery must be tone upon tone ; in black silk on black | 
taffetas, in brown silk on brown taffetas, and so on. The | 


work. 
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This English embroidery is entirely open 
‘The trimmings of the sleeves, and waist are em- 
broidered like the flounces. 

For woollen goods the following will be the model style. 
Round skirt trimmed with five rouleaux. These are bias 
folds, which are not set on flat, but the edges of which 
are near enough together to form a roll. If the stuff is 
rather soft and flabby, the rouleaux is lined with stiff 
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flounces are very slightly gathered, and are set on under | lace. Over this skirt is worn a short skirt, flat in front, 


a narrow bias fold, trimmed on each side with narrow lace 
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and very full on the hips and in the back; this skirt is 
i J I ? 


trimmed with three rou- 
leaux, like those of the 
under-skirt, but nar- 
rower. Plain high waist. 
Casaque of the same 
material, very short be- 
hind and much longer 
in front, cut in three 
tabs on the lower edge 
behind. When the wea- 
ther is too cold to go out 
in this dress, a talma, 
or large cape, of velvet 
or black silk, lined with 
fur, will be worn over 
this casaque. 

Another costume of 
the same kind has a 
round skirt, trimmed 
with bias folds. Large 
casaque of the same 
material, very long, so 
as to form, at the same 
time, the tunic, which is 
draped a little on each 
side, back of the arms. 
The casaque is trimmed 
with five narrow bias 
folds and adoubleruche, 
set on the edge. 

For a more dressy 
costume we will cite a 
round skirt of gazelle- 
coloured taffetas, trim- 
med with five bias folds 
of velvet, of that beau- 
tiful green shade, tinged 
with blue, which is 
known as Martin péch- 
eur; tunic of Martin 
pécheur faye, trimmed 
with three folds of ga- 
zelle velvet. Under 
these bias folds was a 
fall of white Bruges 
lace, half veiled by 
fringe of the game 
shade as the tunic. 
Waist like the tunic, 
cut square in front, and 
trimmed within the 
bosom with a fichu of 
plain white gauze, laid 
in folds. Half flowing 
sleeves, trimmed with 
Bruges lace. 

A great many vests 
are in course of prepa- 
ration, generally of vel- 
vet the same colour as 
the outer garment, 
waist or casaque, with 
which they are to be 
worn. <A black velvet 
vest for all black fabrics, 
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whether of wool or silk ; brown velvet vest for all brown 
fabrics, and so on. This vest often comes below the waist, 


and terminates in square tabs, like the Louis XIV. style. 
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Sometimes the lower edge is cut bias, and shorter in 
front than elsewhere. Metal buttons, gold, silver, ,or 
(Continued on page 198. ) 
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Poetry by Mrs. TRENA OSBORN. 


A night -in-gale tell-ing her Jove to the moon, Sang 


Grazioso. 
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Other birds in the forest then took up the note, ss The nightingale’s head then went under her wing, 
This nonpareil, nonpareil, Poor nonpareil, nonpareil, 

And sang as though they would split their throat, ea A. crow had disturbed this sensitive thing, 
This note in nonpareil. OKPED This beautiful nonpareil. 

A crow then motioned to put it to vote, P oes oe In the realms above there’s a white winged dove, 


Whether nonpareil, nonpareil, be Listning nonpareil, nonpareil, 
From the size of her throat she ever could sing, Ps She'll lovingly wait at the golden gate, 
Like a nightingale nonpareil. ms 0 ne For the beautiful nonpareil. 
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steel, are used to close the vests, which are worn with 
plain, belted waists as well as with the basques, which will 
be almost universally in vogue. 

Costumes destined for the late balls at the watering- 
places will generally be made of the beautiful silk gauzes, 
rather heavy in texture, which are manufactured of 
every shade; these will be worn over dresses of the 
same or different colours. For instance: over-skirts of 
white gauze, under-skirt of satin—purple, pink, blue, 
green, or mauve; over-skirt of any of the aforesaid 
colours ; under-skirt of a darker shade, and soon. Asa 
model of this kind of dresses we give the following de- 
scription :— 

Very long-trained skirt of rather dark mauve faye, 
trimmed with a flounce of the same, twenty-four inches 
wide behind, and sloping to half this width in front. 
Above this flounce a thick double ruche of white thread 
lace, dotted here and there with four-looped bows of lilac 
satin ribbon (consequently lighter than the dress). In 
the cenire of each of these little bows is set a large white 
bead. Above this ruche are two others of the same 
kind ; and above the last a pleated flounce of the same 
material as the dress, an inch and three-quarters wide, 
and set on upright. Tunic of lilac silk gauze, very 
bouffant behind and on the sides. Low gauze waist 
trimmed with a ruche like that of the skirt. Sash com- 
posed of a white lace scarf, arranged in an immense 
bow, which is set on under a bow without ends, made of 
mauve faye, and edged with a narrow lace ruche. Very 
short sleeves, trimmed with a ruche of lace. 

Bonnets do not seem destined to undergo any change 
of importance ; all that are in preparation for the end of 
autumn and the winter keep the same shape, which is 
something like that of a turban rather high in front; 
instead of strings a collar is always worn, which is a little 
wider than that of last season; this collar is somewhat 
voluminous, and is trimmed in the middle of the front 
with a ribbon bow, little bunches of flowers, or even an 
agrafe of enamelled gold. Some gauze veils are also 
seen, which are exactly the shape of a large square, which 
is folded in two like a fichu and set in this manner on the 
bonnet, with the point of the triangle falling behind over 
the chignon, and the two points in front crossing on the 
breast, where they are fastened by a brooch of enamelled 
gold or jet. 

The so-called fancy jewellery continues to increase. One 
of the prettiest styles of this kind of jewellery is of jet 
ornamented with Rhenish pebbles. A complete set is 
usually worn—earrings, medallion, and brooch. One 
point worthy of note is this : one can wear in the evening 
the jewellery that is worn in the day, but jewellery des- 
tined for evening can never be worn in the daytime ; that 
is, jewellery set with transparent stones, whatever they 
may be. 

Whatever may be said, crinoline is and will be worn ; 
not the round skirt with steel hoops, which are entirely 
banished from the front of the skirt, or, to speak more 
truly, the skirt has no front. The present crinoline is 
a sort of apron worn behind, and furnished with cords, 
which render it very bouffant. It is festooned in front 
by the aid of a broad band, which extends from one hip 
to the other, and is buttoned on the left side. This tour- 
nure must be shaped so as to be very voluminous on the 
hips and in the back. In the front the dress is not sup- 
ported at all, but falls straight. This is the pure Marie 
Antoinette style, which we are copying more and more 
closely. 

The hair continues to be very voluminous behind. 
The front hair is still combed entirely back from the face. 


DESCRIPTION OF FASHION ILLUSTRATIONS. 
WALKING JACKETS AND BOWS. 

Figs. 1 and 2.—Tight-fitting casaque of black poult-de- 
soie, trimmed with cross-cut bands of the same, piped 
with satin, is cut low and square, and the neck edged 
with a silk band, wide black lave, and tassel ornaments of 
black passementerie. The basque of this casaque forms 
a large box-pleat, ornamented with tassels placed at the 
waist. Pagoda sleeves trimmed to match. Fig. 1 shows 
the front. 

Fig. 3.—Bow for waistband, with short pointed basque 
of black gros grain silk, suitable to wear with light dresses 
or tight-fitting jackets. 

Fig. 4.—Paletot of scarlet cloth, trimmed with revers, 
cuffs, fluting, and cross-cut bands of white cashmere, 
edged with narrow black ribbon velvet. 

Figs. 5 and 6.—This paletot of white cloth is loose in 
front, rounded at the sides, and tight-fitting behind. It 
is trimmed with a wide band of black velvet, and pointed 
velvet collar. Hanging sleeves. Velvet bow at waist. 
Fig. 6 shows the back. 

Fig. 7.—Waistband bow. Black silk composed of two 
double flutings and wide lace. A ruche of lace is placed 
paue centre and the short ends are edged with tassel 
ringe, 


Gol ork-Cable, 


———__ 


DESCRIPTION OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Bs ‘O8e te 13.—Heraldry Devices.—These designs, which 
ee ate aft course, as suggestive rather than exhaustive, 

able for table linen, handkerchiefs, and other analo- 
ae ees They should be worked in ingrain cotton, 
wool, or silk, the colours being chosen to taste, and the 
following method would be found very convenient, as the 
trouble of tracing is thereby obviated : Take a piece of 
the finest canvas, tack it firmly upon the article to receive 
the design, which may then be readily worked in the or- 
dinary cross-stitch. When completed, the thread, if 
proper care be exercised, may easily be drawn ‘out 
singly, as 1s usual in working sofa cushions, &c., on cloth. 

pCR. seeemmn 


Fancy Drusses.—Z. SUMPSON and Company invite speci : 
tion to their extensive stock of New Summer Goods aga. ei 
7#d., 83d., 103d., and 123d. per yard. A special lot of Listring 

pacas in all colours, 64d. per yard, worth 93d.—Z, Smpsow and 
Co. are also offering a large parcel of really useful Fancy Silks, 
35s. 6d. the dress of 12 yards. -65 and 66 (late 48, 49, 50, and §3), 
Farringdon-street, F. C, 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 
Genteel Poberty, 


By a Man OF BvSINESs. 
; <> 
IV._THE BATTLE OF SYSTEMS—WHICH IS 
THE BEST? 


TE presume no lady, at any rate, will deny that it is 
the duty of every man to provide for his family, how- 
ever she may long to throw her talents and labour into the 
scale, and so augment their joint income. But contin- 
gences may and do occur which thwart the good inten- 
tions of the majority of families, and accumulations and 
investments which one day may be thought to be amply 
sufficient for all present and future demands, are swept 
away by some accidental and unforeseen circumstance, 
and the man who is rich to-day is poor to-morrow. 
Such must always be the case in a great commercial 
country like England, where the ramifications of business 
cause such mutual dependence upon each other’s credit. 
A commercial and financial panic, such as occurred in 
1867, the present strife on the Continent, the revolution 
in France, and the uncertainty as to the future, wreck 
the wealth of thousands of families, and leave them on 
the brink of destitution. 

We have endeavoured to show, however, that all these 
contingencies may be provided against by Life Assurance, 
without fear of risk or failure, if due discretion has been 
used in the selection of a sound and honourable office. 
We have shown the principle to be based upon a firm 
foundation, and we shall now endeavour to lay before our 
readers such information as will aid them in the selection 
of offices in which to assure. 

When the principles of assurance were in their infancy, 
and the risk of assuring a sum of money upon the life of 
a person was a matter of simple chance, and a fancy rate 
charged, it was needful to start with a large guarantee 
capital, especially as thousands had to be paid for a 
charter ; consequently one class of offices only existed— 
viz., proprietary companies, in which a large share capital 
was subscribed, to meet any contingencies that might 
occur, and upon which interest had to be paid. This 
system was the only one in existence for some years, but 
afterwards, when tables of mortality were formed, and the 
average duration of] human life ascertained, and caused it 
to be reduced to a simple mathematical problem, it was 
seen that life assurance might be conducted by a number 
of persons combining to assure each other, whose pay- 
ments, duly invested with interest, should form the fund 
for meeting the claims as they arose, and who should 
appropriate to themselves any surplus that might arise 
after such claims were satisfied. 

We shall very briefly show the advantages of each system. 

First, the proprietary offices have the advantage, 
generally speaking, of a wealthy body of shareholders, 
who supply the funds necessary for the formation of the 
company and for the expenses necessarily incurred in 
the early period of its existence, and certainly this capital 
is a source of safety, and, to a certain extent, a guarantee 
for good management. Shareholders are not likely to 
offer assurers too low premiums, or advantages that would 
risk the safety of the company, when they themselves are 
to be the sufferers. In most insurance companies as 
adapted to modern times there are usually two tables of 
payments; in the one the premiums are fixed at the lowest 
possible rate, and continue the same through life—in the 
second table, where the payments are higher, about 80 
per cent. of the profits are divided amongst the assured, 
the remaining 20 per cent. going to pay interest upon the 
capital, or being given as a bonus to the shareholders in 
exchange for the security obtained by the guaranteed 
capital and the interest produced by its investment, which 
goes into the general funds of the company. This is a 
mixture of the proprietary and mutual system. It is 
presumed that a large and influential body of shareholders 
will introduce a connection at once to the company, and 
so place its success beyond doubt, and increase the profits, 
of which the assured are to receive about four-fifths, and 
thus secure an absolute gain from the flourishing condition 
of the association. } ; 

It is maintained that this plan is most consistent with 
common justice ; because, whilst shareholders are rightly 
remunerated for their advance of capital as security, 
policyholders share in the profits of the concern as the 
fitting reward of their swpport of that security; and thus 
each rewards the other upon mutual terms. Operating 
upon a sufficiency of ‘paid-up ” capital, strengthened 
by an immediately available reserve fund in case of need, 
not in a position to be weakened by a tremendous outlay 
of interest upon an unnecessary amount of capital, it 
opens a door to the sublimest purposes of benevolence, 
and to the grandest designs of elevating the social and 
moral condition of the poor. 

On the other hand, the advocates of the perfectly 
mutual system deny that a ‘‘ paid-up” capital is needful 
to secure safety, that it is a mere stalking-horse, and 
that if called into requisition it would probably prove 
a mere trifle, in comparison with the extent of the obliga- 
tions. They correctly say that life assurance 18 not a 
hazardous business, that it is more free from disturbing 
influences than any other business, that each assurer pays 
what scientific calculations say is needful, and the result 
of the operation of all well-managed offices, whether pro- 
prietary or mutual, attests that the premiums paid are not 
only sufficient to pay all the sums assured, but also to leave 
a larg surplus to be returned to the members. This is done 
either by returning a sum of money, or by increasing the 
sum assured, or by the reduction of the future premium. 
Hence they say it is obvious that such capital is not 
needed ; the guarantee by shareholders being merely 
nominal in its character, and that nearly all the bonus 
paid for its use is so much taken away from the savings 
of the assured, without any adequate benefit being re- 
ceived in return. In fine, they say that for every 100/. 
bonus to be expected from a proprietary company of the 
highest standing, a bonus of 120/. may be expected from 
a mutual society ; therefore the sytem of mutual assu- 
rance, pure and undefiled, is the only one which the 
public at large are recommended to support. It isa 
system of unmixed good to mankind, and where no gross 
interest can possibly be concerned, 
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We have endeavoured to put both sides of the question 
before our readers in as fair and impartial a manner a8 
possible. We believe both systems to be good, and each 
to have special advantages adapted to individual circum- 
stances. We are assured both in a mutual and in a pro- 
prietary office (first-class, of course); we are satisfied 
with both ; and it would certainly puzzle us to know 
from which we gain the greater advantage. To the funds 
of each, we believe, we have an absolute right, purchased 
by timely forethought and self-denial, and wholly un- 
tinged by any appeal to the charity or compassion of any 
human being, and that the sum assured will be duly paid 
on the need arising. This knowledge is ample satisfaction 
to us for the premium we pay, and in the words of the 
late Charles Dickens we can truly say, ‘‘The prayer we 
make to Hercules and even all the gods at once is simply 
this—that it may be remembered how well and how 
dearly we worked for ourselves and one another, when 
the waggon has stopped for ever, and the spent waggoner 
lies dead beneath the turf.” 

We shall, in our future papers, meet the objections 
raised against assurance, especially from a woman’s point 
of view, and point out some of the principal features of 
the leading assurance societies. We must here explain 
that throughout these papers we use the words assurance 
and insurance as synonymous, and shall conclude this 
paper by referring to two offices as illustrations of the 
two systems to which we have referred—viz., the mutual 
and the proprietary systems. 

As an illustration of the first, let us take the ‘‘ National 
Provident Institution.” This society was established 1835, 
on the purely mutual system. Its rates are fair and 
equitable ; the whole of the profits are divided among 
the members. At the same time there is no individual 
liability, the funds alone being liable for any claim that 
may arise. Now what is the result of its thirty-four 
years’ operations? We learn from the last report and 
balance-sheet, that since its commencement in 1835 not 
less than 2,307,528/. has been actually paid, in 3,836 
distinct payments, on the death of members, for the 
benefit of their survivors ; that in addition to the amount 
so disbursed, the invested fund has accumulated, and 
now amounts to 2,862,8201. to meet the claims of existing 
members, besides which, the gross annual income of the 
society is 421,044/. ; and according to the valuation made 
by an eminent actuary, at the termination of the last 
quinquennial period, on the 20th November, 1867, the 
liabilities of the institution under the policies then exist- 
ing amounted to 2,232,245. 17s. 4d., and the assets to 
2,791,473/7. 13s. 1d., showing an available surplus of 
assets of 559,2297. 17s. 9d., notwithstanding that profits 
amounting to 1,227,2587. have already been divided 
amongst the members, in some instances extinguishing 
the premium, and in others reducing it 60 per 
cent., according to the age of the policy. This so- 
ciety is managed by a Board of Directors, . consist- 
ing of some of the most eminent merchants of the City 
of London, and the Secretary, Samuel Smiles, Esq., is a 
gentleman of world-wide literary fame. We need not, 
therefore, be surprised at the amount of success that this 
society has achieved. 

Foremost amongst the proprietary offices stands the 
Royal Insurance Company, which has been established 
some years, with chief offices in London and Liverpool. 
It carries on both life and fire insurance business, and 
has a subscribed capital of two millions sterling, with 
288,4951. paid up; this, with the accumulated funds in 
hand, make the invested resources of the company, 
1,850,9707. The funds are invested in first-class security, 
and the large amount of uncalled capital, the liability of 
the shareholders being unlimited, renders the company 
undoubtedly safe and sound. 

The affairs of the company are investigated by actu= 
aries of high standing every five years, and the reports 
of these valuations contain a mass of most interesting 
and valuable matter bearing upon vital statistics. We 
have now before us the last quinquennial report, from 
which we learn that 14,977 policies are in existence, 
assuring 6,800,000/. ; and the amount at the credit of 
the Life Assurance Fund is equal to nearly 60 per cent. 
of the total payments received from the commencement, 
and this after payment of all claims consequent on the 
death of assurers and other expenses. 

When we state that life offices are considered safe that 
have 30 per cent. of their premiums invested, we need 
say no more upon the financial position of this company. 
The rates of assurance are moderately low, but amply 
sufficient to cover all risk. Three-fourths, or 75 per cent. 
of the profits are divided amongst the assured, and the 
claims are settled promptly. A new and valuable scheme 
of Life Assurance has just been prepared by the company 
for issuing ‘‘ complete life policies,” restricting the pay- 
ments of premiums to a certain fixed number of years, 
and under which the assured can discontinue his policy at 
any time without suffering loss, as for every premium 
paid the policy will hold good for a proportionate amount, 
security against forfeiture being thus given. We have 
already referred to the report of the quinquennial in- 
vestigation of the affairs of the company; the valu- 
able diagrams published in former reports show the 
deviation of the lives that have fallen in from the ex- 
pected rate of mortality. Almost all these have been 
in favour of the company. This no doubt arises in & 
measure from the great care exercised in the selection of 
lives, but it also, we think, confirms what we stated in @ 
previous paper, that the peace of mind, the freedom from 
anxiety and care as to the future, with the fact that the 
state of health is sufficiently good to secure admission to 
an honourable insurance company, do tend in a great 
measure to the prolongation of life. 


BREAKFAST — Epps’s CocoA—GRaTEFUL AND ComForTING.— 
The very agreeable character of this preparation as ue it a 
general favourite. The Civil Service aaa remarks; ‘‘By a 
thorough knowledge of the natural laws W af 1 govern the opera- 
tions of digestion and nutrition, and by_a careful application of the 
fine properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. a has provided our 
breakfast-tables with a delicately-flavoured beverage which may 
gave us many heavy doctors’ bills. Made simply with boiling 
water or milk. Sold only in tin-lined packets, labelled—JAMES 
Eppr & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, London, 
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KITCHEN PHYSIC. 
By Marcaret Hore, 
Author of “ Little Dinners,” ** For Better for Worse,” cc. 


No. ITI.—BereEr-tTEA. 


ALTHOUGH beef-tea!no longer holds the same place in the 
Sick dietary, or is accredited with the virtues it formerly 
was, it is undoubtedly a useful, if not very nourishing 
form of animal diet. It is important, in its preparation, 
to preserve the fine flavour of the meat and to make it 
as delicate as possible. It is, therefore, a mistake to 
choose the shin of beef, for this gives more gelatine than 
juice. The best part is beef-steak, or the neck ; the first 
will generally be found to yield the most gravy, and does 
not cost above twopence per pound more than the coarser 
portions of the ox. Another mistake in the preparation of 

eef-tea is long boiling, under the idea that it will make 
the tea better and get out all the goodness of the meat. 
The gelatinous portions thus extracted are of compara- 
tively little value, and the delicate aroma which accom- 
panies the tea when properly made is lost by long boiling. 
The best method of making beef-tea is as follows: Cut 
one pound of beef-steak into dice, rejecting all skin and fat. 

ut into a nice stew-pan a bit of fine fresh butter, the 
size of a bean; throw in the meat and sprinkle over it a 
Small pinch of salt. Cover the stewpan close, and set it 
on the range, to draw out the juices, which will take 
about twenty minutes. About every five minutes during 
the process, drain away the gravy as it comes, and when 
you can get no more (if the meat was fine and fresh you 
will have a teacupful) set it aside until the tea is 
finished. Now puta pint of water to the meat, and let 
it boil gently for half an hour. Pour the liquor off, but 
do not strain it, as the chief of the nourishment is in the 
thick portions. Of course, if a patient is unable to take 
any solid, this rule will not apply, and in such a case 
the tea must be strained through a jelly-bag kept for the 
purpose. Having drained off the tea, whilst still boiling 
hot, put into it the juices at first extracted, and, having 
taken off every particle of fat, it is ready to serve. 

Another method is, to cut the meat into small pieces, 
cover with water, and simmer an hour. If allowed, a 
pepper-corn or two and a minced shalot (which is milder 
than onion) will be a nice addition to the flavour. 
Another, and good way, is to prepare the meat as in the 
other cases, and put it in a closely-covered jar with water. 
It can either cook gently in the oven or be placed in a 
Saucepan of water to boil until finished. 

In all cases where it can possibly be taken, beef-tea 
should be thickened, especially if bread is refused. The 
boiled flour is best for this purpose ; arrowroot, if pure, 
and preferred, may also be used. Sometimes the yolk of 
an egg may be employed. Jt must not be boiled after 
the egg is added, or it will curdle. 

The meat from which beef-tea has been prepared will 
make good stock or be excellent if properly treated for 
the dinner of the family, who, be it remembered have the 
chief of the nourishment in the fibre. 


MUTTON-BROTH. 


In mutton-broth have the scrags of necks of mutton, 
taking care that they are perfectly fresh. If kept a day 
after cut from thesheep they acquire an unpleasant flavour. 
Having well washed the meat in tepid water, chop it into 
small pieces and put them in the stewpan or stockpot, add 
a pinch of salt, cover with cold water, and as soon as it 
boils skim the liquor, repeating the operation until no 
More scum rises. Let it boil for two hours and then 
strain it. If it be not immediately required set it aside 
for the fat to rise, but if otherwise, plunge the basin into 
a vessel of cold water, which will cause the fat to rise 
rapidly, or if the broth is strong enough to bear it, a few 
spoonfuls of cold water will have the same effect. 

It is much better and cheaper to make broth of several 
scrags of mutton than to buy a large portion of one neck, 
as by so doing you get too much fat. Two pounds of 
scrags of mutton will make a quart of good broth. A 
sheep’s or lamb’s head and two pounds of meat make an 
excellent and cheap broth. It is necessary to wash 
sheeps’ heads very carefully, anda good plan is to let them 
lie in soak all night if possible. ‘The tongue and brains 
of the head should not be used for the broth, as they will 
make a very nice little dish for the family table. Chopped 
parsley is often served with mutton-broth. It should be 
simmered until tender and then chopped fine. Unless 
sure of the patient’s taste it should be served separately on 
a plate. 

Like the meat of which beef-tea has been made, that of 
mutton-broth may also be utilised, and should be re- 
moved from the bones and mixed with fresh boiled 
vegetables, a little of the broth nicely seasoned and 
thickened, and, if liked, afew capers, and gently simmered 
for half an hour; it will then form as agreeable and 
nourishing a meal as need be. 


VEAL-BROTH 


is made as the above, choosing for this also the scrag end 
of the neck, allowing a pound and a half of meat to three 
pints of water, which will, on boiling three hours, be re- 
duced to a quart. Veal-broth is often thickened with 
rice or pearl barley. Wash an ounce of either and put 
it in with the meat, straining it out carefully when 
finished. When allowed, the addition of an onion, a 
little celery, or savoury herbs is a great improvement to 
broth of all kinds. 


CHICKEN-BROTH 


requires fine young birds, and as it is extravagant to use 
the white parts for this purpose, 1t 1s a good plan to send 
them to table when sufficiently boiled, and there let the 
meat be cut from the bones ; or it can be removed in the 

itchen, and reserved to make various dainty dishes. 
The broth will be equally good if the white meat is cut 
rom the breast before cooking, and it will be useful for 
broiling or other purposes. Supposing the first plan to 

ave been followed, when the chicken comes back to the 

tchen cut it up and return it to the broth in which it 
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was cooked. Let it boil fortwo hours. A moderate-sized 
chicken, in this way, should make nearly a quart of broth. 


NOURISHING BROTH FOR THE POOR. 


Take a sheep’s head (reserve the tongue and brains to 
make an entrée), get one pound of lean pieces, or the 
same quantity of neck of beef, without bone, add six large 
onions, twelve peppercorns, a tablespoonful of salt, a 
quarter of a pint of chicken groats, a quarter of a pint of 
pear! barley. Put to this a gallon of cold water. When it 
boils skim the pot, then cover it close and let it boil 
gently for six hours. When done, strain it, and rub the 
onions, pearl barley, and groats through a coarse strainer, 
or, if not required for great invalids, then the beef and 
the meat of the head when separated from the bones had 
better be left inthe broth. When strained there should be 
at least three quarts, and the cost will be about four pence 
the quart. The tongue and brains are the most valuable part 
of a sheep’s head, and allowing the price charged for 
them by the butcher, it will reduce the cost of the head 
so as to bring the broth within the above estimate. If 
preferred, two heads can be used instead of one, and the 
beef be omitted. 


Alotherly Galhs toith 1 aunty Housekeepers, 


By Mrs. H. W. BrEcHEr. 


XIV.—TEACH LITTLE BOYS TO RE USEFUL. 


il HAT an idea! Teach little boys to be useful! I wish 

you would tell me how, for of all the restless, 
awkward, mischievous, troublesome comforts on the face 
of the earth, I do think boys are the most trying. Iam 
sure I love my boys just as much as I do my girls; but it is 
so much harder to manage them, to keep them out of mischief, 
to know what to do with them. Too young to be sent to 
school more than a few hours a-day, or to be turned out to 
play with chance companions, unattended, they hang about me, 
uneasy, restless, fractious, teasing for something continually. 
I often think it would be a comfort could we put them on a 
shelf to sleep through the unquiet, turbulent period of child- 
hood, to wake up full-grown men. My little girls always can 
find something to do ; but the boys—make boys useful, indeed ! 
She would be a true benefactor who could teach mothers how to 
accomplish such a marvellous thing !” 

‘‘T notice that you very wisely and skilfully combine in- 
struction with amusement in your management of your little 
girls. I watched with much interest how pleasantly you were 
teaching them to be useful, while they felt the work to be 
only amusement. ‘I wonder which of these little girls would 
like to run and bring mamma a few apples ;’ and away, in great 
glee, trotted little three-year-old Kitty, with her little basket. 
‘Would Mary like to help mamma pare this nice red apple. 
Which, think you, can make the largest paring without break- 
ing?’ How happy the little lady was to leave her play and 
make the trial! Why not make the same effort to amuse and 
instruct your little boys ?”’ 

_‘* Would you have me teach them to set the table, wash 
dishes, sew, or try to work?” 

‘‘ Perhaps not, but do you not believe they can be taught 
all this as easily as girls? We hold that in a large family, 
each one, boy or girl, should be taught to be useful ; to help 
their mother indoors and out, and, above all learn to help 
themselves. This they cannot do if allowed to be idle.” 

In towns, and in families that depend entirely on hired 
help, it is more difficult to train children to be industrious 
and useful. It is not well to let the young, imitative little 
oves be much with servants, certainly not unless the mother 
is there also ; and all instructions of a practical nature should 
be given by her and practised under her eye. Wealth is by 
no means to be despised ; but when itis so employed as to 
remove all labour from us, or so free us from care that we do 
not teach our children how to make themselves serviceable, it 
is often no blessing, and may become a curse. Those who 
have begun life poor, and worked their way to wealth by real 
hard labour, are apt to forget, when their children start up 
around them, how much true, solid pleasure was in their 
struggle for this well-earned prosperity, and as they relax 
their exertions and begin to feel the enervating effects of 
wealth, remember only the hardship, forgetting the pleasure. 
Because there is now no absolute necessity for it, they shrink 
from their children following in their early steps, and so cheat 
them out of the strength and independence for which no 
amount of gold can in any way compensate. 

Now, my dear young housekeeper, and anxious mother, do 
you not think your little sons would be less fretful, and far 
more happy, if you allowed them to ‘‘ make b’lieve”’ that they 
were a most important help to you, until, by a little patience 
and indulgence, you succeeded in making the imaginary help a 
reality, repaying you in later years for all the slight incon- 
venience and annoyance you experienced in teaching them, 
and ensuring comfort and independence to your sons, under 
whatever circumstances they may be placed. 


_ Kissin¢ In France.—The rights of women are already 
in a more forward state in some respects on the other 
side of the Channel than they are here. We have heard 
little, however, of the progress of their claims to political 
power, and to seats in the Legislative Assembly. Their 
admission would be attended possibly with inconveniences 
arising out of some peculiar national habits, which 
have recently been strikingly illustrated. A correspondent 
observes that a popular French deputy recently had a hard 
life of it, unless, which is inconceivable, he liked being kissed 
by male constituents of all classes and degrees of cleanliness. 
He saw a big dirty fellow in a blouse jump into poor Jules 
Simon’s carriage and kiss him enthusiastically. The unlucky 
favourite’s face as he underwent this operation was a won- 
derful study ! 


Lapizs should remember Borwick’s Baking Powder received 7wo 
Gold Medals for its superiority over all other Baking Powders 
For making Puddings, Pies, and Tarts. Sold everywhere in 6d. 
and Is. boxes, also 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. packets. 


War Maps.--One of the best war maps published is that pre- 
sented, through the medium of the grocers, by the manufacturers 
of the Glenfield Starch, to all purchasers of that popular article. 
Grocers may have them by applying direct. 


Sewrne Macurnes.—here are so many Sewing Machines, each 
of which puts forth some real or alleged claim to the favourable 
consideration of the public, that it is difficult to make a selection. 
Ladies may inspect and work every description of Sewing Machine 
at Smith and Co.’s, 4, Charles-street, Soho-square, who impartially 
recommend the machine best suited to the description of -work 
required to be done. Any machine sold by Smith and Co. may 
be exchanged within one month for any other kind without charge 
for use.—S, SMITH and Co., 4, Charles-street, Soho-square, 
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FOR THE UGLY GIRLS. 
No. IV. 
——____ 
(Continued from p. 118.) 


ROM my repeated experience, verified by 
that of most discerning and sensitive 
persons, I can affirm that certain people 
of fine organism and perfect health have 
a fragrance belonging to their presence 
like scent to a flower. Perhaps the 
most powerful feminine novelist of the 
day, assured me that she could always 
, TS tell when a favourite brother had been 
corner inet in a room by the slight indefinable per- 
fume that followed him. His pillow breathed it, and his 
easy-chair, and this was witnessed by persons not of his inti- 
mate acquaintance. I have known persons innocent of using 
perfume whose fragrant presence was noted by every one who 
came near them. In all cases this was accompanied by a 
bodily condition of perfect health and much magnetic attrac- 
tion. This. may be named the first in that list of subtle 
personal properties which constitute the strongest and most 
enduring of merely physical charms, and which are not gene- 
rally recognised or discerned in a woman in any way propor- 
tioned to their potency. We do not stop to ask what pleases 
us ; beauty attracts, sweetness detains us, and we are only 
too glad to lie under the spell. 

May a plain woman reach her hand for such gifts of pleas- 
ing? Assuredly ; such were meant to be Nature’s compensa- 
tion for the lack of chiselled features and ruffled tresses. To 
reach this subtle refinement requires such preparation as the 
virgins underwent for Ahasuerus’s court: ‘‘Six months with 
oil of myrrh, and six months with sweet odours ;” if not in 
kind, yet in care. 7 

The secret of lively spirits, serene temper, and magnetic 
presence can never be attained without a perfect circulation of 
the blood. It may be out of season now to say that people 
often keep themselves too cold, but lay the hint away till 
next month when the weather changes, and mark the in- 
stances. Chilliness is a symptom to be more dreaded than it 
is. When the blood forsakes the skin it clogs the heart, the 
internal organs, and lays the train for those diseases of the 
time—neuraigia, paralysis, rheumatism, congestion. How I 
have hated the miserable economy which stinted fires in raw 
days in May and September, because the calendar or house- 
hold routine decreed that it was not the season for stoves or 
grates. Not less irritating was it to sit with a circle half 
shivering in a large drawing-room because the full-blooded, 
active master of the house, who had just come in from the 
City, decreed that it would be nonsense to light the fires. 
The slow torture such unfeeling people inflict on their inno- 
cent victims is often really serious. 

Even in summer many delicate persons find the skin always 
cold. Such as are thus susceptible should never be without 
protection, and the most convenient is a sheet of tissue paper 
quilted in marcelline silk, and worn between the shoulders, the 
most sensitive part of the body for feeling cold. The comfort 
of this slight device can hardly be imagined. Paper is a non- 
conductor of heat, but porous enough to admit air, so it never 
leaves the dampness which follows rubber or oil-silk pro- 
tectors. Even in winter the warmth of these slender linings 
exceeds that of a sheet of wadding. In the change of the year, 
when it is not cold enough for flannel, and one cannot be 
comfortable without some extra clothing, this supplies all 
requisites. A sheet for the back and one for the chest, the 
arms cased in nothing more than the legs cut from old silk or 
thread stockings, which cling to the flesh, and keep it from 
the air better than any other article. Thus equipped, the 
delicate woman may face the subtle chills of spring and 
autumn{without a shudder. The fact is, that added warmth is 
not necessary about the trunk of the body till extreme cold 
weather. The clothes fit closely there, and the vital centres 
always generate most heat, so that only the extremities and 
the upper part of the chest need protection. 

The daily bath needs to be administered with some care. 
The value of hot bathing is hardly understocd. In congested 
circulation nothing is so effective as a ten-minutes’ bath at 
eighty-five degrees, covering the body entirely, followed by a 
cold sponge-bath, quickly given and immediately drying. 
This leads me to say that bath-towels are not half large 
enough as commonly made. They should be like small sheets 
in size, like the real Turkish bath-towels the women of Con- 
stantinople use, which will envelop the body, and dry it 
almost at once. A bath should never chill one, and the 
feelings may be safely trusted to guide one in the matter. To 
a constitution strong enough to meet it, though somewhat 
depressed at the time, nothing is so inviting as the stimulus 
of a cold bath, the instant’s sting being followed by the 
quick, soft rush of warm blood all over the body. For weak 
systenis an invigorant is found, so simple and so effective one 
can only wonder why it was not in use long ago. When the 
season or circumstances send one from the sea-coast, a bath 
nearly if not quite as strengthening is found in an ammonia 
bath. A gill of liquid ammonia in a pail of water makes an 
invigorating solution, whose delightful effects can only be 
compared to a plunge in the surf. Weak persons of all kinds 
will find this a luxury and a tonic beyond compare. It 
cleanses the skin, and stimulates it wonderfully. After such 
a bath the skin feels firm and cool like marble. More than 
this, the ammonia purifies the body from all odour of perspira- 
tion. Those in whom the secretion is unpleasant will find 
relief by using a spoonful of the tincture in a basin of water, 
and washing the armpits well with it every morning, The 
feet, too, may be rid of odour in the same way. 

But what shall destroy that foe to sentiment, that bane of 
all beauty, an offensive breath? I could not imagine that 
a woman could fall in love with Hyperion if he had this draw- 
back. The suggestion of unrefinement, of physical disorder, 
and foulness it gives would weigh against all the moral and 
intellectual worth which might be behind it. The antidote, 
happily, is as simple as the evil is general. With due atten- 
tion to the health, and thorough washing of the teeth at least 
night and morning, all that is needed to secure a sweet 
breath is to dissolve a bit of liquorice the size of a sixpence in. 
the mouth after using the tooth-brush. This will even coun- 
teract the effects of diseased breath, and does nut convey the 
unpleasant suggestion of spice, &c.—that of being used to hide 
an offence. 

Liquorice has no smell, but it actually sweetens the mouth 
and stomach. A stick of it should be chipped for use, and 
kept in a box on the toilette. a- 

A tincture for the teeth and gums which restores ao 
ness to the latter, is an infusion of one ounce oe oa y ; 
powdered Peruvian bark, steeped a fortnight 10 half th Pot = 
brandy. Gargle the mouth night and more wi kit ot 
spoonful of this tincture, diluted with an equa quantity o 
rose-water, 
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For decaying teeth make a balsam of two scruples of myrrh 
in fine powder, a scruple of juniper gum, and ten grains of 
rock alum, mixed in honey. Apply this balsam frequently 
to the decayed teeth. 

It is useful also to chew occasionally a bit of orris-root, 
which Browning says Florentine ladies love to use in mass- 
time ; or wash the mouth with the tincture of myrrh, or take 
a bit of myrrh at night the size of a hazle-nut, or a piece of 
burned alum the same size. 

A very agreeable dentifrice for good teeth is made from an 
ounce of myrrh in fine powder and a little powdered green 
sage, mixed with two spoonfuls of white honey. A druggist 
will make up the compound, and the teeth should be washed 
with it every night and morning. 

Spite of all that is said against it, charcoal holds the 
highest place as a tooth-powder. It has the property, too, 
of opposing putrefaction, and destroys the vices of the gums. 
It is most conveniently used when made into paste with 
honey. 

To improve the skin of the hands and arms the following 
old English recipe is given, the principle of which is now re- 
vived in different cosmetic combinations : Take two ounces of 
fine hard soap—old Windsor or almond soap—and dissolve it 
in two ounces of lemon juice. Add one ounce of the oil of 
bitter almonds, and as much oil of tartar. Mix the whole, 
and stir well till it is like soap, and use it to wash the hands. 
This contains the most powerful agents which can safely be 
applied to the skin, and it should not be used on scratches or 
chapped hands. For the latter a delicate ointment is made 
from three ounces of oil of sweet almonds, an ounce of sperm. 
aceti, and half an ounce of rice flour. Melt these over a slow 
fire, keep stirring till cold, and add a few drops of rose oil. 
This makes a good colour for the lips by mixing a little alkanet 

owder with it, and may be thus used to tinge the finger-tips. 
t is at least a harmless cosmetic. 

Oil of almonds, spermaceti, white wax, and white sugar- 
candy, in equal parts, melted together, form a good white lip- 
salve, or protection for the cheeks in cold weather. A fine 
cold cream, much pleasanter to use than the mixtures of lard 
and tallow commonly sold under that name, is thus made :— 

Melt together two ounces of oil of almonds and cne drachm 
each of white wax and spermaceti; while warm add two 
ounces of rose-water, and orange-flower water half an ounce. 
Nothing better will be found in the range of toilette salves. 

To this list of fragrance let me add a recipe for Cologne, to 
use as a toilette water. Itis oil of bergamot, lavender, and 
lemon, each one drach, oil of rose and jasmine each ten drops, 
essence ambergris ten drops, spirits of wine one pint. Mix 
and keep well stopped in a cool place for two months, when it 
will be fit for use. I am sure ladies will thank me for this if 
they have had the same trouble I have to find a refreshing 
Cologne which does not smell like cooking extract of either 
lemon or vanilla. And if with these hints a woman cannot 
keep herself fragrant and lovely in person, her case must be 
beyond mortal aid. 


The American papers just received mention the death of 
Mrs. John Adams, of Washington, a daughter-in-law of John 
Quincy Adams. She died at the White Mountains, on the 
31st ult., aged sixty years. 


Tye Lapy Docrors. — Miss Elizabeth Garrett is fully 
recognised by the leading members of the medical profession 
as an authority amongst them. The Practitioner for August 
commences a review of a medical treatise by this lady in the 
following terms: ‘‘ It would be impossible, in any case, to 
pass without notice, so striking an event as the appearance of 
the inaugural treatise of the first lady --an English lady more- 
over—who has ever passed through the formidable ordeal of 
the examination for the Paris doctorate of medicine. But, in 
fact, the treatise before us needs no recommendation from the 
unusual circumstances under which it appears. It is a piece 
of sientific work which will be able to hold its own with the 
critics, and as well deserves the impartial study of the profes- 
sion as any monograph on nervous disease which has appeared 
of late years. It is not the province of this journal to discuss 
medical politics, and we shall not pronounce any opinion as to 
the probability _of lady doctors, in any considerable numbers, 
acquiring such a genuine knowledge of medical science as is 
displayed in Dr. Garrett’s inaugural treatise ; but we may, at 
least, say that we should personally be delighted to welcome 
as colleagues any number of ladies who should prove them- 
selves to have mastered their profession as she has done.” 


Romance oF Hicn Lire.—About the middle of the past 
season it became known in society that the second son of a 
well-known baronet, who is a Member of Parliament, had 
suddenly disappeared from his home, and left a notification 
behind him to the effect that he had made up his mind to 
leave England for ever. No reason could possibly be assigned 
for such a step, and the disappearance of the young man 
caused the utmost concern to his family and friends. Gradu- 
ally, however, it oozed out that he had become security for a 
friend for money to a large amount without any means of pay- 
ing it, and that he had determined to go away rather than 
put his family to the expense of paying for his folly. Every 
effort was made to find him, but without avail, down to the 
close of last week, when he was accidentally discovered by a 
friend of his brother serving as a private in a regiment of the 
line in Ireland. At the time of his disappearance he was en- 
gaged to be married to the daughter of a gentleman of very 
fair means, who is now acting in concert with other members 
of his family with a view to an arrangement with his creditor 
and his return home to his friends. 


Two Lapres Lost oN THE Hixts. —On Saturday last two 
young ladies left Ardsheal House, near Ballachulish, in com- 
ieee of the lessee, Captain Price, for a shooting excursion on 

re ea of Acharn, Duror. Late in the evening they had 
the Mit ae beat the Captain took, and wandered through 
Hair e15 ere they continued to walk about all night exposed 
watarn ee Aa food or shelter. Captain Price, on his 
feend'ihe i bie in the evening, became alarmed when he 
willages oe Kent returned home, and sent news through the 

Pe of anes aien and Duror of the sad occurrence. A 
rr tamatie assembled, and at once commenced a thorough 
an ays se ALAN of the hill which surrounds the farm. 
Their 7a ere happily crowned with success. As the 
searchers were making their way in an extended line through 
ather, under a bright shini gaits mete 
the hea g ining full moon, a faint moaning 
gound was heard and the barking of alittle doe. Proceeding 
in the direction of the sound they found the two ladies scate 
upon the wet ground, above Keil farm, utterly exhausted 
with their previous wandering. 


emma ee] 


<T have one word more to say before I close of the Pain Killer, 
which I consider a most valuable medicine. I have travelled a good 
deal since I have been in Kansas, and never without taking it with 
me. I used it freely in my practice for cholera in 1849 and 1855, 
and with better success than any other medicine.—A. Hunttina, 
M.D., Manhattan, Kansas, A pril, 1866.—To Perry Davis& Son.” 
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Tue Quren went out at Balmoral on Monday morning last | 


week, attended by Lady Churchill, and Her Majesty drove in 
the afternoon to Birkhal] with Princess Louise, attended by 
Lady Churchill. 


had also the honour of being invited. 

The Queen drove out on the Tuesday afternoon, accom- 
panied by Princess Beatrice. ‘The Right Hon. G. J. Goschen 
arrived at the Castle. 

On Wednesday the Queen drove out with Princess Beatrice, 
attended by Lady Churchill. The Right Hon. G. J. Goschen 
had the honour of dining with the Queen and the Royal 
Family. Viscount Halifax left Balmoral. 

On Thursday the Queen drove out with Princess Louise and 
Princess Beatrice, attended by Lady Churchill. Prince 
Arthur, attended by Lieus. Pickard, returned to Balmoral 
from Dunrobin Castle. -Mr. Albert Grey arrived at Balmoral. 

The Queen drove out on Friday, accompanied by Princess 
Louise and Prince Arthur. The Right Hon. G. J. Goschen had 
the honour af dining with the Queen and the Royal Family. 

On Saturday the Queen drove to the Spital of Glenshee, ac- 
companied by Princess Beatrice, and attended by Lady 
Churchill, Prince Arthur went out deer-stalking. Mr. Albert 
Grey had the honour of dining with the Queen and the Royal 
Family. 

On Sunday the Queen, Princess Louise, and Princess Bea- 
trice attended Divine Service in the parish church, Crathie. 
The service was performed by the Rev. Dr. Charteris, one of 
Her Majesty’s chaplains. Lady Churchill and Colonel Pon- 
sonby were in attendance on the Queen. The Prince and 
Princess of Wales lunched with the Queen and the Royal 
Family. The Right Hon. G, J. Goschen and the Rev. Dr. 
Charteris had the honour of dining with Her Majesty. 


THE UPPER TEN THOUSAND. 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Lady Cowley arrived at Wilhelmshohe on Saturday morn- 
ing on a mission from the Empress, and, after a long inter- 
view with the Emperor Napoleon, returned to England in the 
evening. 

The Marquis of Hertford intends to give up his residence at 
Hollygrove in January next, and at the same time to resign his 
office of Deputy Rangerfof Windsor Great-park. This appoint- 
ment was given him by the Prince Consort on the death of Sir 
William Freemantle. 

The Marquis of Bute attained his twenty-third year on Mon- 
day last week. In celebration of the event, flags were hoisted on 
all the public buildings in Newport, and nearly all the principal 
tradesmen had banners suspended from their upper windows. 
The children belonging to the Roman Catholic schools, about 
1,500 in number, marched in procession through the principal 
streets. All the day and Sunday scholars, numbering several 
thousands, had tea provided for them at the expense of the 
Marquis at their respective school-houses. In the evening the 
mayor and corporation of Newport dined with the Marquis at 
the castle. 

Madame Canrobert, who recently arrived at Windsor from 
Paris, has quitted Grove House, the residence of her mother, 
Mrs. Macdonald, and left England, it is understood, for the 
Continent, in search of her husband. The children remain 
with Mrs. Macdonald at Windsor. 

The royal mail steamer Douro, from Rio de Janeiro, arrived 
at Southampton on Tuesday night last week, having on board 
the Princess Imperial of Brazil, Countess d’Eu, and his royal 
Highness the Count d’Eu, attended by Viscountess de Lage, 
dame d’honneur ; Viscount de Lage, chamberlain ; Councillor 
Teijo, and a numerous suite. 

The Countess of Carnarvon gave birth to a daughter on 
Monday morning at the family residence in Dover-street. The 
mother and child are both well. 

The Duke of Manchester has returned to Kimbolton Castle 
from the seat of war. The Duke passed some weeks at the 
Prussian headquarters. 

Lord John Hervey has left London for a tour in America, 

We have to record the death of Sir Henry Edward Fox 
Young, C.B., which occurred on Sunday last, at his residence 
in Kensington-gardens-square, in his sixty-third year. 

The death is announced of Mr. Arthur Way, formerly Con- 
servative Member for Bath, and uncle to Sir Greville Smyth, 
of Ashton Court, near Bristol, whose vast estate he managed 
up to last week. 

The Lord Chancellor will relieve Mr. Goschen in attendance 
on the Queen towards the close of the ensuing week. 

The Marquis and Marchioness of Donegall have arrived at 
Hampstead Marshall, near Newbury, Berks, from Brighton, 
for the autumn. 


FOREIGN COURTS. 


The Emperor of Russia has sent the Cross of the Order of 
St. George to Prince Louis of Hesse Darmstadt. This is the 
highest Russian military distinction that can be conferred, 
and is a tribute to the brilliant conduct of the Hessian troops 
in battle. 

The Princess of Roumania, wife of Prince Charles, gave 
birth to a daughter on Saturday week. The young princess 
has received the name of Mary. ; 

The duration of the stay of the Empress Eugénie and the 
Prince Imperial at Hastings is still undetermined. The Em- 
press and the Prince Imperial take daily walking exercise on 
the Parade and over the adjacent hills. On Monday after- 
noon they and their attendants took a ride to Fairlight, a 
romantic spot much frequented by visitors. ; 

The Princess Aurelia, sister of the King of Saxony, died 
last Saturday, at Dresden. She was seventy-six years of age. 


MARRIAGES IN HIGH LIFE. 


The marriage of Mr. Henry Stourton, of Holme Hall, son of 
the late Hon. Philip Stourton, and Miss Lydia Washington 
Hibbert, daughter of Captain and Mrs. Washington Hibbert, 
was solemnised on Monday, according to the rights of the 
Catholic Charch, in the Church of the Assumption, formerly 
known as the Bavarian Chapel, in Warwick-street, Regent- 
street. The bride and bridegroom and wedding party met at 
the church shortly after eleven o’clock, the bridegroom being 
accompanied by the Hon. Albert Petre, who acted as ““ best 
man.” On the arrival of the bride she was received by the 
following ladies, her bridesmaids viz., Miss Evelyn Towne. 


Count Gleichen arrived at the Castle and | 
dined with the Queen and the Royal Family. Viscount Halifax | 
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ley, Miss Winifred Stourton, Miss Josephine Herbert, Miss 
Evelyn Greenwood, Miss Agnes Howard, Hon. Winifred 
Maxwell, the Misses Mildred and Gwendolin de Trafford, 
Miss Gwendolin Petre, and Miss Ethel Tempest. The 
bride wore a dress of white glacé with volants of white crépe, 
edged by rouleaux of white satin, with white crépe tuni¢ 
flounced with Brussels lace ; headdress, a wreath of orange 
blossoms and veil of Brussels lace. The several bridesmaids 
were similarly attired in white tarlatane dresses, trimmed with 
honeycomb bouillons and white satin ribbon bindings and 
double tunics to correspond, edged flouncing and tablier form- 
ing front trimming ; headdress, tulle veils and wreaths of lily 
of the valley ; new basque and sash to correspond. About 
twenty minutes past two o’clock the happy couple left town 
for Whitley Abbey, Warwickshire, to spend the honeymoon. 

The nuptials of Mr. George Sackville Lane Fox, eldest son 
of George Lane Fox, Esq., of Bramham-park, Yorkshire, and 
Miss Fanny Slade, eldest daughter of General Marcus Slade, 
were solemnised at St. Marie’s (Catholic) Church, High- 
street, Ryde, on Saturday morning last, at half-past ten. 
The bride, who was dressed in a very rich white silk, trimmed 
with Brussels lace, with a handsome Brussels lace veil de- 
scending to her feet, and who wore the customary wreath of 
orange flowers, Was attended by ten bridesmaids—the Misses 
Lane Fox, the three sisters of the bridegroom ; Miss Helen 
Slade, sister of the bride; Muss Gertrude Liddell, Miss 
Mackay, Lady Agnes Knox, the Hon. Gertrude Arundell, 
Miss Mary Stourton, and Miss Rachel Purvis. They were 
dressed in rich blue silk tunics, looped up with blush roses, 
over white muslin and Valenciennes lace. The bridegroom 
was attended to the altar by the Hon. Marmaduke Maxwell, 
Master of Herries. Miss Slade was given away by her father. 
At the close of the breakfast the newly-wedded couple left 
Ryde ; they are to spend their honeymoon at the country seat 
of Mr. Cooper, Stoke d’Abernon, near Claremont. 

On Wednesday, the 7th instant, the quiet of the little 
village of Weyhill was agreeably disturbed by the excitement 
occasioned by the marriage of Miss Edith Marsh, the youngest 
and only unmarried daughter of M. H. Marsh, Esq., of Ram- 
ridge House, to Lieutenant George Best, of the Royal Horse 
Artillery, eldest son of the Hon. and Rev. Samuel Best, 
rector of the neighbouring parish of Abbott’s Inn. At 1] a.m. 
the bride, attended by her father, was received at the church 
door by eight bridesmaids—Miss Merewether, Miss Ethel 
Merewether, Miss Godsall, Miss Wrothesley, Miss Margaret 
Brodie, Miss Marion Withered, and Miss Croft. The bride 
groom was attended by Mr. T. Burnett, of the Royal Hor e 
Artillery (best man), Commander T. Best, R.N., Capt:in 
Elliot, R.H.A., Mr. H. R. Brown, R.H.A., Mr. G. Parloy, 
R.H.A., and Masters T. and Ivor Philipps. The bride w re 
a rich white corded silk trimmed with Honiton lace flouncs, 
a veil to match, with a wreath of orange flowers and clemati: 
The dresses of the bridesmaids were white grenadine, trimmed 
with narrow gold braid, white tulle bonnets, with cerise 
ribbons and gold sprays, and long veils. On each side of the 
pathway from the church were ranged tae school children, 
who strewed flowers before the bride as she walked to her 
carriage with her husband, followed by the bridesmaids and 
groomsmen. At one o'clock the newly-married couple started 
for North Devon in an open carriage, amid the cheers of well- 
wishing friends and a volley of shoes, thick, but not directed 
with the precision which the gallant artillery officers would 
have displayed in practice with their own severer missiles, 
save one good shot that nearly carried off the bride’s travel- 
ling hat. 

The marriage of Frederick Clarke, Esq., of 41, Great Cum- 
berland-place, Hyde-park, with Fanny Frederica, third 
daughter of the Rev. Hubert and the Hon. Frederica 
McLaughlin, sister of the jate Lord Crofton, was celebrated 
at Nash Church, Burford, Shropshire, on Tuesday the 13th 
instant. The bride, who was given away hy her father, wore 
a rich white silk, and was attended to the altar by six brides- 
maids, beautifully attired in dresses of white silk and pink 
grenadine. They were Miss Sophie and Miss Georgie 
McLaughlin, Miss Bailey, Miss Joyce, and the two pretty 
little children of Mr. and Mrs. Bryans, of Elworth, Cheshire. 
The happy pair subsequently left for Oxford and Southamp- 
ton, en route for a two months’ tour in Egypt and Palestine. 
A special steamer will convey them through the Suez Canal 
and back again. 

A marriage is arranged to take place between Sir Algernon 
Peyton, Bart., and Miss Webb, youngest daughter of the late 
Daniel Hale Webb, Esq., of Wykham-park, Leicestershire. 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


The will of the Right Hon. Lady Elizabeth Stucley, wife 
of Sir George Stucley Stucley, Bart., of Hartland Abbey, 
Devon, and Eaton-square, Middlesex, was proved in London 
under 25,0007., by the executors, Sir George Stucley, the 
husband, and Mr. William Lewis Stucley, the son, the grant 
of probate being limited to her ladyship’s property under 
settlement and the will of her mother, the Right Hon. 
Elizabeth, Marchioness Dowager of Thomond, and also of her 
grandfather, Mr. Thomas Trotter, of Duleck, Meath. The 
will is dated December 19, 1867, with three codicils, 1867-8, 
1870. Her ladyship has left to her two younger sons legacies 
of 10,000/. each, and_ to her only daughter a life interest in 
4.0001 Her diamonds, which were her mother’s, she leaves 
to her eldest son. The silver breakfast-set given to her by 
her father she leaves to her youngest son, Edward. All her 
books she leaves amongst her three sons. Her wardrobe, 
with the exception of lace, furs, and India shawls, she leaves 
to her maid, E. Bird, together with a legacy of 200/., free. 
The money arising from the estate of her grandfather, Mr. T. 
Trotter, which is to be received by her husband, she leaves, 
upon his demise, to her eldest son for life, and atterwards to 
her two younger sons, whom she appoints residuary legatees 
of her personal estate also upon the decease of Sir George. 

The will of General Sir William Wood, K.C.B., K.H., of 
H.M. 14th Foot, formerly of York-street, Portman-square, 
and late of St. George’s-square, Pimlico, was proved in 
London on the 27th ult., under 4,000/. personalty, the execu- 
tors appointed being Dame Charlotte Elizabeth Wood, the 
relict, and Mr. William Wood, his son. The will is dated 
July 11, 1856, and a codicil December 24 last. ‘The gallant 
General died on the Sth ult., in his eighty-ninth year. He 
has left legacies to some of his friends, and has bequeathed to 
his son a legacy of 3,000/.—his five daughters having had 
marriage portions settled upon them. He leaves his wife a 
life interest in the rest of his property and estates, which, 
after her ladyship’s decease, is to be divided amongst his son 
and five daughters. 

The will of Mrs. Harriette Sturges, late of Doncaster, 
relict of Mr. John W. Sturges, dated December 21 last, 
was proved in London under 16,000. She has left some be- 
quests to her personal friends and an annuity to a servant 5 
the rest of her property she leaves to her daughter, but, 10 
the event of her children not attaining vested interests upoD 
the decease of her daughter, she then bequeaths 3,500/, to 


charities. 


_SEPT. 24, 1870.] 
LADIES AND THE WAR. 


AN APPEAL TO THE WOMEN OF ENGLAND. 


\ E have received from Miss Butler a letter, with an appeal 

' from the Ladies’ International Association (the constitu- 
tion of which we recently explained), and we willingly publish 
he more important portions :— 

My Countrywomen,—I am charged by the committee of 
the International Association of Women, and by many women 
of France, Germany, and other countries, not members of 
that Association, to lay before you their desire that a protest 
against war and a petition for peace should be signed by the 
Women of Europe, and that we, in England, should take the 
Initiative. 

_ We have read in many an old story how women in heathen 

times threw themselves between angry combatants, in order 
to prevent bloodshed ; shall we, Christian women, do less 
than they ? Shall we look on in silence while men are slay- 
ing each other by thousands and tens of thousands daily? 
Ve have the words in our hearts, ‘‘ Blessed are the peace- 
makers,” Shall we forego the promised blessing, and be 
content to contribute to the healing of wounds merely, while 
the blows which create these wounds continue unrebuked ? 

I trust, my countrywomen, that you will oblige our sisters 
on the Continent by signing by thousands the accompanying 
protest. If each woman would sign her name twice on sepa- 
rate pieces of paper,.a copy of original protest and names can 
be sent to infuential public persons in France and Prussia, 
who have expressed their willingness to bring it before the 
Governments of those countries. (Names to be sent to Mrs. 
G. Butler, 280, South-hill, Park-road, Liverpool.)—I remain, 
my countrywomen, yours in the cause of humanity, 

JOSEPHINE E, BUTLER. 

September 14. 

Protest.—‘‘ The horrors of the war now being waged 
between two nominally Christian nations, have awakened us 
more fully to the terrible opposition there is between the 
deliberate destruction of human life and the spirit and teach- 
ing of Christianity. While rendering all honour to the noble 
efforts now being made for the relief of the wounded, we 
Women of England desire also to aid the still nobler work, 
and to further the still greater object—the extinction of the 
war; and we earnestly and respectfully proffer to those in 
power, who are responsible for the continuance cf the present 
war, our petition, urged in the name of God, and on behalf of 
our friends in France and Germany, for the cessation of this 
awful struggle, and for the carrying out, at the earliest 
possible moment, the great proiect which will contribute 
largely to assuage the wounds of humanity--a general 
disarmament.” 


Eight nurses took their departure on Saturday evening 
feom Charing-cross-station for the seat of war, including 
Seven Sisters of Mercy from the All Saints’ Home, St. Mar- 
garet’s-street. They were accompanied to the station by the 
lady superior and the Rev. F. Porter, and were accompanied 
to their carriage by Lady Gomm and the Hon. Mrs. Army- 
tage. The personal luggage of each lady consisted only of 
such a small bag as could be carried in the hand. Every 
attention was shown to them by the officials, especially by 
the station-master, and the company provided them with free 
passes for their journey. 


Heine’s widow has offered her Paris house in the Nuc 
de Courcelles for the reception of the wounded. Heine, it 
may be remembered, married a F'renchwoman. 


Madame de Monneys has just died of grief on learning of 
the barbarous murder of her son, who was recently roasted to 
death at Hautefaye (Dordogne) by a body of infuriated 
peasants for supposed Prussian sympathies. The family have 
offered for sale their property and chateau at Bretanges. 
Above fifty arrests have already been made of persons said to 
have been implicated in the outrage. 


A volunteer in one of the infantry regiments found in the 
breast pocket of [a Frenchman killed at Gravelotte a letter 
from a Frenchwoman, who, from the terms of the letter, was 
evidently his cousin, in which the writer, in a postscript, says, 
‘*Make haste to return, and bring with you the head of one 
of these ‘infames Prussiens :’ I should rejoice in such a wed- 
ding gift !” 


A bread committee for the relief of the suffering inhabitants 
of Sedan has been formed at Brussels. Trains with food for 
the inhabitants of the town are being sent off daily, and re- 
turn to Belgium with wounded for the ambulances established 
in the Belgian capital. 

A staff surgeon writes: ‘‘ ‘Gitter charpie’ is linen with 
several threads together drawn ont one way of the cloth, and 
then the operation repeated the cross way, giving it, as the 
word implies in German, a ‘trellis’-like appearance. | The 
same end is attained, in a less elegant manner, by shipping 
small holes all over the cloth with a pair of scissors. If the 
ladies who are so kindly getting materials for the wounded 
would turn their attention to collecting the best and purest 
old linen, instead of learning the technical ditferences between 
the various kinds of ‘charpie,’ they would really be spending 
their time with more profit to the objects of their care. How- 
over, those who wish to employ themselves in making charpie 
should cut linen into pieces about twice the size of their visit- 
ing cards, and unravel it. The result will be common charpie. 
I believe the exact length of the threads of the best French 
Pease from eight to ten centimetres—that is, about four 
inches. 


A respectably-dressed woman applied to the magistrate at 
the Marylebone Police-court, on Monday morning for advice 
and assistance. She stated that she was a native of Cork, and 
that her husband was a French tradesman, who belonged to 
the National Guard, and had been called out to do duty on 
the fortifications. She and her five children had been sent 
away from Paris by the French authorities, and she had now 
no means of subsistence—what little money she had when she 
left Paris having been spent in procuring food and lodging for 
herself and children. She wished to go to her mother at 
Cork. Since she had been in London, the applicant said, the 
French authorities here had sent her from one society to 
another. She got a little money from them, but it was all 
Spent, Mr. Mansfield said he did not see anything he could 
do for her but send her to the relieving oflicer at Paddington, 
in order that the parish might forward her to Cork. | The 
applicant said that the French authorities had an averrion to 
assist the Irish, as they had so many of their own country 
People to see to. Mr. Mansfield: But your children are 
French 3 Applicant: Yes, Sir. Mr. Mansfield directed her 
to go to Mr. Seddon, chaplain to Archbishop Manning, and 

© would assist her. 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


A committee of ladies has been formed for the benefit of 
the widows and orphans left destitute by the present unfor- 
tunate war. While warmly acknowledging how much 
England has already done for the sick and wounded, they 
earnestly hope that the women of a country where the bless- 
ings of peace and the happiness of unbroken family ties are 
still preserved, will be ready to extend their active sympathy 
to the widows and orphans of Germany and France, who 
mourn the loss of husbands and fathers in their now desolate 
and unprovided homes. The following ladies at present form 
the association, with power to add to their number, and _to 
form branch committees in the country; Lady Lyell, 75, 
Harley-street, W.; *Mrs. Russell Gurney, 8, Kensington 
Palace-gardens; Miss Florence Nightingale; the Hon. Mrs. 
Cowper-Temple, 17, Curzon-street, Mayfair ; Mrs. Lyell, 42, 
Regent’s-park-road ; Mrs. W. Wilson, 24, Park-square, 
Regent’s-park, N.W.; Miss Shepley, 24, Park-square, 
Regent’s-park, N.W.; *Mrs. Alexander ven Glehn, (neé 
Monod), Sydenham ; *Mrs. Salis Schwabe, &, Clarges-street, 
Piccadilly, W. ; Mdlle. Louise Appia, Oaktield, Hampstead, 
N.W. Contributions for this special object may be paid to 
the ladies of the association whose names are marked with an 
asterisk (*), and to Messrs. Ransom, Eouverie, and Co., 1, 
Pall-mall East. Trcasurers—Mrs. Russell Gurney and Mrs. 
Salis Schwabe. 


A WOMAN’S VIEW. 
How calmly men speak of war, of battle, 
Of the possible loss of a thousand lives! 
Ah! but to women the cannon’s rattle 
Tells of mourning sisters and wives ; 


Of brave boys marching out in the morning, 
And lying with upturned brows at night ; 

Of the swift death angel, with brief sharp warning, 
Scattering broadcast ruin and blight ; 


f maidens watching, and waiting, and weeping 
For lovers who never will come again ; 

Of sisters longing for boys that are sleeping 
In coffinless graves on the battle plain ; 


Of the dread suspense and the awful anguish 
That from first to last is a woman’s lot ; 

Of loathsome prisons where dear ones languish ; 
Of sleepless nights and days, all fraught 


With wild conjectures and mighty sorrow, 
With weeping and wailing and hope deferred, 
With hating the present and dreading the morrow, 
And oft repeating, “ What news have you heard ?” 


Of a cast-off garment, prized as a treasure, 
Because a dear one has worn it of late ; 

Of rivers of tears, and grief without measure ; 
Of houses and homes made desolate. 

Yes, this is the meaning of war to woman : 
Not brave, heroic, nor strong, I know : 

Weak, no doubt; but she is so human, 
And the old-time Spartans died long ago. 


General Dstos of the Glock. 


PENING FOR CLEVER LADIES.—Lady Amberly has 

offered to women desirous of studying medicine a scholar- 

ship of 50/. a-year, tenable for three years, to be awarded next 
month at Edinburgh, by competitive examination. 

Lapirs AND Lona Crepit. — The American Woman's 
Journal gives this as an illustration of a common sin: A 
fashionable dressmaker in New York urged an economical 
young girl, about to be marricd, to buy a costly trousseau 
or wedding outfit. ‘‘ But I have no money,” said the maiden. 
‘‘No matter,” said the complaisant tempter, ‘‘I will wait 
four years and send in the bill to your husband by degrees. 
Many ladies do it.” 

TERRIBLE ACCIDENT AT GLASGow.—A fearful accident oc- 
curred on Tuesday at Belmont-crescent, Hillhead, Glasgow. 
One of a range of houses, four stories high, which are in 
course of erection, gave way as the workmen were ascending 
the scaffold, and eleven men were buried in the ruins. Five 
or six were killed and the others are not expected to recover. 
The accident is attributed to insufficient strength in the 
building. 

A Barret Dancer Burnepv.—On Monday night an_ac- 
cident occurred, by which a dancer was severely burned, at 
the Alexandra Music Hall, Peter-street, Birmingham. A 
new ballet had just been performed for the first time, and a 
set scene towards its close was being completed by raising 
Miss Lucelle, the leading danseuse, into view in the centre of 
the tableau, when the support on which she stood slightly 
lurched. ‘This caused her to lose her footing, and she fell 
forward upon a row of gas-jets, by which her muslin dress 
was at once ignited. 

PENSION FOR Wipows.—The Lancet says that it will be 
some satisfaction to the friends of the deceased officers of the 
Captain to know that their unfortunate deaths by drowning 
will, according to the rules of the service, place any widows 
and children whom they may leave in a much better position 
as regards pensions than if death had occurred by ordinary 
disease. Thus the widow of a staff surgeon is entitled to a 
pension of 1407. per annum instead of the ordinary pension of 
80/., and the widow of a surgeon to one of 1000. instead of 
707. It may be well to add that a public subscription has 
been opened for the bereaved generally. 

Tur ConFESSION oF Girt MURDER.—At Bow-street, the 
lad Clement Brookfield was on Monday again brought up, on 
remand, charged on his own confession with murder. The 
officer who had charge of the case, Inspector Pinhay, stated 
that there was not the siightest evidence against the prisoner 
beyond his own statement, and there were many discrepancies 
in that. The prisoner now for the first time denied commit- 
ting the murder. Mr. Flowers addressed some observations 
to the prisoner concerning the foolish statement he had made, 
and ordered him to enter into his own recognizances to appear 
at this court in a month. 


Smock1ne Surcripe.—A sad event has happened in Wor- 
cester, a young and estimable lady, eldest daughter of the 
Rev. B. Davies, vicar of St. George’s, having destroyed her- 
self by cutting her throat. Deceased, who was twenty -four 
years of age, had enjoyed good health up to the month of 
June last, when she received a sun-stroke whilst ou a visit to 
some friends in Ireland. Since then her general health had 
declined and her mind wandered. She told her father that 
she was a wicked and lost creature, and that God had forgot- 
ten her. She also expressed her intention of putting an end 
to her life. After this the strictest care was taken of her, 
and she was constantly watched. Notwithstanding every 
precaution, however, she contrived to get a carving knife from 
the cupboard, and with it inflicted a gash in her throat four 
inches in length, one inch in depth, and severing the external 
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jugular vein and wounding the windpipe. Surgical aid was 
speedily called in, but she died at four o'clock the next morn- 
ing. An inquest was held on the body of the deceased on 
Saturday, when the jury returned a verdict of ‘ Suicide while 
in a state of unsound mind.” The deceased was highly 
respected as a religious and affectionate girl. 


ATTEMPTED SvuIcipE BY WoMEN.—At the Guildhall on 
Monday, Eliza Chaney, who described herself as a charwoman, 
was charged on remand before Sir Robert W. Carden with 
attempting to jump over Blackfriars-bridge. George Frost, 
471, said that on the evening of the 11th inst. he saw the pri- 
soner attempting to get over the parapet of the bridge, and 
pulled her back. He believed she was insane. Sir Robert 
W. Carden sent he: to the union to be taken care of.—Also 
Alice Brown, a young woman with no home, was charged on 
remand with attempting to throw herself into the river from 
Blackfriars-bridge. Since the last examination exertions had 
been made by the prisoner’s friends, and the committee of 
management of Mrs. Fry’s Refuge had consented to receive her. 
Sir Robert W. Carden according]y o1dered her to be taken there. 

Tur Late TRAGEDY AT Baru.—Miss Kate Prankard, one 
of the victims of the late murderous assault by which her 
sister was killed by her father and she herself shot in the 
head, has sufficiently recovered to be able to leave the Bath 
United Hospital and take up her abode with her friends. It 
will be remembered that two bullets were supposed to have 
lodged in her head, above the palate, behind the nose, but the 
surgeons came to the resolution not to attempt any operation, 
hoping that the bullets would work their way out. They 
were right in their conjecture, as a few days ago a bullet 
dislodged itself from the place in which it had been embedded 
and fell into the young lady’s mouth. She may now be said 
to be convalescent, as it is doubtful whether a second bullet 
is lodged in her. 

Ture Baby FarmincG Case.—At the Central Criminal Court 
on Wednesday morning, Margaret Waters, thirty-five, widow, 
and Sarah Ellis, twenty-eight, were placed at the bar, to take 
their trial upon five separate charges of wilful murder, most 
of them describing the deceased as children whose names were 
unknown. ‘The prisoners pleaded not guilty to the whole of 
the indictments. Serjeant Ballantine was specially retained 
to conduct the prosecution, with Mr. Poland and Mr. Beasley. 
Mr. Pater were counsel for the prisoners. The charge on 
which the prisoners were put upon their trial was the murder 
of John Walter Cowen, a child nine weeks old. Serjeant 
Ballantine having opened the cage for the prosecution, evidence 
was called in support of his allegations, and the case was pro- 
ceeding when we went to press. 


Frigutru, DEatH oF A Woman.—An inquiry was con- 
cluded on Tuesday before Mr. H. Farrar, the coroner for Mid 
Kent, respecting the death of Elizabeth Martin, aged nineteen 
years, who was killed by the Dover mail train on Saturday, 
while trespassing on the South-Eastern Railway. It appeared 
from the evidence adduced that the deceased left London a 
few days ago for the purpose of going to the hop-grounds in 
Kent. About half-past five o’clock, after picking hops, she 
was in the act of crossing the line, when the 5.30 P.M. mail 
express train from London to Dover came along at full speed. 
The driver saw deceased on the ine when he was some dis- 
tance from her, and sounded the whistle, but she, being 
rather deaf, could not hear it. The engine was soon upon her, 
ius buffer knocking her down, and the carriages passing over 

er. 

Famity Tracepy at GrEENwicu. — Another shocking 
occurrence has taken place at Greenwich. A_costermonger 
named Tantenny, who lived with his wife and five children 
in a wretched underground room, which is described as being 
more fit for a coal-cellar than for a place for human habita- 
tion, came home about one o’clock on Sunday morning, and, 
while eating his supper, his wife, who was sitting on the bed, 
complained of the saucy behaviour to her of one of her sons. 
The father then threw the knife he was using at the boy, who 
was in the bed on which the mother was sitting. The knife 
missed the boy, and entered the woman’s back, inflicting a 
wound from which she died in an hour and a-half. The 
husband then left the place, saying he should go and tell his 
mother what had occurred, and that he should then give him- 
self up to the police, but has not since been heard of. 


GaLLant Rescue By A Brorurr.—A most gallant rescue 
from drowning took place at Monkton, in Kent, a few days 
ago. The Rev. John Gilmore, M.A., rector of Holy Trinity, 
Ramsgate, took his four eldest children to spend the day at 
Monkton. In the afternoon one of the boys ran up crying, 
‘Oh, papa, Aggie has tumbled into the pond.” The father 
rushed down in dismay, as fast as he could, when he met the 
other three children drenched from top to toe. The little 
girl, eight years old, had tumbled into five feet of water; the 
youngest boy, five years old, gave a cry, and jumped in after 
her. The eldest boy, John, not ten years of age, plunged in as 
they were sinking, caught his sister by the heels, and then got 
hold of her hair ; the small boy got hold of his jacket, and he 
got them safely ashore—none the worse except for the ducking 
and fright they got. The father had given the eldest boy 
some lessons in swimming, else what grief there would have 
been in the family ! 

Tur Cuapets Royat.—The Chapel Royal, St. James’s 
Palace, will be re-opened for Divine Service on Sunday next. 
At the ten o’clock service the sermon will be preached by the 
Rev. Francis Garden, M.A., the Sub-dean, and at twelve 
o’clock by the Rev. F. C. Cook, M.A., Canon of Exeter 
Cathedral, and Preacher at Lincoln’s-inn. At the Chapel 
Royal, Whitehall, the sermon at the eleven o'clock service 
will be preached by the Rev. Arthur Holmes, M.A., Fellow 
and Lecturer of Clare College, Cambridge, and at three o'clock 
by the Rev. Francis Garden, M.A., the Sub-dean. At the 
Chapel Royal, Savoy, there will be Holy Communion at eight 
o'clock ; morning prayer at 11.30, with sermon by the Rev. 
Henry White, Chaplain to the House of Commons and of the 
Savoy ; evening prayer at seven P.M., with sermon by the 
Rev. Dr. Barry, Principal of King’s College, London. 


A Woman’s Fravp.—According to the New York Herald, 
a charitable gentleman has lately been imposed upon in the 
most shameful manner in Boston, United States. Meeting a 
woman in one of the streets in great distress he inquired the 
cause of her grief, and was informed that her husband was 
dead and she had no money to bury him. The gentleman, 
expressing doubts as to the truth of her story, was invited 
by the woman to come to her house and sce the remains of the 
deceased, which he accordingly did, and found her husband 
lying in a coffin ready for burial. Ashamed of the doubts he 
had previously entertained, he removed his gloves and gave 
her money sufficient for the funeral. On leaving the house 
he found he had left his gloves behind him ; he therefore re- 
turned to claim them, and was both grieved and disgusted to 
find the dead man sitting up in his coffin counting the money 
received by the woman. ‘The gentleman took his gloves, and, 
merely remarking that he need not trouble bamieel to count 
the money, for it was all right, left the house 4 sadder and a 
wiser man, 
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he Merry Dour. 


When does a man impose upon himself !—When he taxe 


his memory, 


A jack of all trades should make a suitable partner for a 


maid of all work. 


A writer says that it was shameful for Napoleon to leave 
Eugenie and go to Nancy, seeking another engagement. 


FRoM 1HE FARMYARD.—A hen is not immortal, and yet 


her son never sets. 


(From Punch.) 


New Booxs-—‘‘ Sites and Sounds”: A Treatise on Cod- 
‘* The Daughters of the Grecian 
By the Author of ‘‘ The Fathers of Greek Philo- 


fishing. By a Senior Angler. 
Bend.” 
sophy.” 


Just A Lirrte Fisuy.—A mathematicial young lady, being 
asked to give a definition of an acute angle, described it to 


her governess as an angle for a husband, which was sharp 
enough to hook a hundred thousand pounder. 
(From Punch-and-Judy.) 
New Book 1n THE Press.—‘‘A String of Pearls,” by Cuth- 


bert Bede. 


Sapty So.—The French wanted, not Berlin wool, but 
Berlin worsted—but they’re disappointed. 

RETALIATION.—Papa: ‘‘Don’t make a noise, Fred, you'll 
Fred: ‘‘Oh, that’s nothing! She wakes 


wake mamma,” ¥ 
me every morning ! 


remedies. 


Hottoway’s OINTMENT AND PILLS—FemaLE CoMPLAINTS.— 
Climates have their particular disorders—a ge has infirmities peculiar 
to it; seasons have their specific diseases; but woman, in all 
climates, at any age, and in every season, is liable to special 
complaints, resulting from fashion, inattention, or debility of con- 
stitution. For all such sufferers there are in Holloway’s remedies 
present ease and future comfort, while the natural function of every 
organ is fairly established by them, 
the greatest improvement speedily appears, the body is developed, 
and the spirits rise. Into Holloway’s preparations no trace of 
mercury or other noxious ingredient ever enters ; hence the parent, 
guardian, or patient, need hold no counsel before commencing these 


Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 


[These Announcements are inserted at the uniform rate of 2s. 6d. each. 


BIRTHS. 

On the 15th inst., the wife of H. Bruen, Esq., M.P., of a daughter. 

On the 20th inst., at 49, Grosvenor-street, the wife of Julian Goldsmid, Esq-» 
M.P., of a daughter. 

On the 16th inst., at Slough, the wife of A. H. Kennedy, Esq., of a son. 

On the 16th inst,, at The Beeches, Wandsworth-common, the wife of J. W 
Wilson, Esq., of a son. 

MARRIAGE, 


On the 17th inst., at Christ Church, Brixton, by the Rev. J. M‘C. Hussey, M.A., 
Vicar, Dr. Wm. Fowler, of Alfred-place, North Brixton, to Ellen, second daughter 
of T. J. Osborne, Esq., of Hastings Lodge, North Brixton. 

DEATAS. 


On the 18th inst., Frederick Heusch, Esq., of the Chestnuts, Wimbledon-com- 
mon, aged sixty- 

On the 18th inst., at 2, Stanhope-street, Hyde-park-gardens, Elizabeth, widow 
of A. Lapworth, Esq., aged seventy-four. 

On the 11th inst., at 84, Addison-road, Kensington, Annie, the wife of J. 
Miers, Esq., F.R.S., aged seventy-four. 


Under their corrective sway Oo ; = F : 
“T have used Davis’s Pain Killer in my family for Bron- 


chitis and Bowel complaints, and often given it to my men, 
and always with the most complete success. I consider 
it the best family medicine in use.”—JoHN WHINSTANLEY, 
Cart Proprietor, Liverpool, Jan, 2, 1860.”-—To P. Davis & Son.” 


PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1857. 


H, BOCK-BINKO’S, 


3, CITY GARDENS, LONDON, N. 


ATENT IMPERIAL PAPER BLUE, 
For LAUNDRY and HOUSEHOLD Purposes. 

This Blue needs no recommendation : it will recommend 
itself. Every lady who has used it is charmed with its 
cleanliness, simplicity, and cheapness. 

Sold in Penny Packets, 
And is far Cheaper than any other Blue. 

Samples sent out to the Trade gratis on application. 


INKO’S BAKING POWDER, 
LIEBIG’S PRINCIPLE. 
Penny Packets, and 6d. and 1s. Canisters. 


ATENT IMPERIAL PHANIX 
POWDER. 

Muslins, or any other Fabrics, being dipped in a solution 
of this Powder, will not take Fire, thereby preventing 
danger to life. 

In Canisters, 6d. and 1s. each. 


ATENT VICTORIA COMPOSITION. 
LACE, MUSLIN, and FINE LINEN DETERGENT. 
The superiority of this composition over any other pre- 
paration for the improvement in appearance of fine articles 
of Lace and Fancy Linen Clothing, &c., will at once mani- 
fest itself where care and taste are displayed by the parties 

using it. 

In Canisters, Cd. each. 


ATENT IMPERIAL BRILLIANT 
FLUID, for Cleaning Wincow, Looking, Plate, and 
all other kinds of Glass, 
In Bottles, 6d.and1 each. 


ATENT IMPERIAL FURNITURE 
CREAM. 
Sweet Perrume, and superior to other similar preparations. 
In Bottles, 6d. and 1s. each. 


ATENT IMPERIAL RAT & MOUSE 
EXTERMINATOR. Non-Poisonous, 
In Penny Boxes and Canisters at 1s. each. 


ATENT IMPERIAL BRILLIANT 
PLATE POWDER. 
In Penny Packets and Canisters 6d. each. 


ATENT BEETLE DESTROYER. 


In 3d. Boxes and Canisters 1s. each. 


INKO’S BLACK AND _ VIOLET 
WRITING INKS 


BENEO's DLACK aND VIOLET 


COPYING INKS. 
BKO's PATENT INK POWDER. 


pIeee LIQUID GLUE AND GUM. 


All these Trade Mark, 
Articles are pro- and none are 
tected by Genuine 

this without. 


The above Articles can be obtained from all respectable 
O men, Grocers Chemists, &c., in Town and Country, and 
through the Wholesale Houses generally. 


OR THE PRESERVATION OF THE 
TEETH and GUMS, and PURIFICATION of the 
BREATH, PONDS’ AMERICAN WHITE ARECA NOT 
TOOTH PASTE is unequalled for its elegance; its aroma ; 
its detersive, astringent, and antiseptic powers. It removes 
from the Teeth all extraneous deposit, renders .dhesive 
Spongy gums, prevents Toothache, and arrests decay. 
1s., 28. 6d,, and 4s. All Chemists sell. Manufactured only 
by POND, BROTHERS, 68, Fleet Street, E.C., London. 


“(NOING OUT,” ‘ RETURNING 

HOME,” and a variety of other amusing little 

u “8 for the scrap-book. Well drawn, well coloured. 

The set of twenty (all different) for 26 stamps. Address— 
JOHN JERRARD, 172, Fleet Street, London. 


HAR DESTROYER.—248, High Hol- 
ae Fan wn ton.—ALEX, ROSS’S DEPILATORY re- 
sat tno ste uous hair from the face, neck, and arms, 
toa 6a seat ay skin. Price 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 

ees? » 84,and 144 stamps. Had of all 
Chemists. ALEXA’ . < aa 
waonthiyris NDER ROSS'S “Toilet Magazine,” 


> ee 
ICTORIA ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
pa 9 


Chief Oflice—49, Fleet-street, London 
Patron—The Right Honourable ©, Pp. Villiers we 
Chairman—J. F. Bontems, Esq. (Member of the Caan a 
Council of the City of London), 
(Physician—James Edmunds, Ksq., M.D. 

This Mutual Society, which haa issued over 16,500 Policies, 
and paid nearly £39,000 in claims, is adapted to every ¢ lass, 
; Example of Rates of Premiums: A person aged 25 next 
birthday can secure the sum of £50, payable at death, or 
during life, by the payment of 1s. 11d. monthly, 5s. 8a. 
quarterly, 11s. 2d. half-yearly, or 11, 1s. 8d. yearly. Larger 
or smaller Assurances at ie eleanor icp 
Prospectuses, &c., may be had on app ication. 
PEM? S SRTHUR J. COOK, Secretary. 
N.B.—Additional Agents wanted, 
Advances made on Freehold Security. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
48, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITHOUT INDIVIDUAL LIABILITY. 


DIRECTORS. 


CHARLES GILPIN, Esq., M.P., Chairman. 
CHARLES WHETHAM, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 


Henry W. Casrie, Esq. 

THOMAS CHAMBERS, Esq., Q.C., M.P. 
JosEPH Fett Caristy, Esq. 
HENRY CONSTABLE, Esq. 

JosepH FREEMAN, Esq. 


WILttAM JAMES HASLAM, Esq. 

Sir Benv. 8. Puitures, Kt., Alderman. 
Cuas. Reep, Esq., F.S.A., M.P. 

Joun Scort, Esq. 

JONATHAN THORP, Esq. 


MEDICAL OFFICERS. 


Tuomas B. Peacock, Esq , M.D. 


SOLiciTor. 
Septimus Davipson, Esq. 


ACCUMULATED CAPITAL 3 x: es 
GROSS ANNUAL INCOME, ae ri oo 
CLAIMS PAID «F £ 
PROFITS DISTRIBUTED .. 


ae se . 


oe oe oe 


The Profits applied in Reduction of the Premiums, or 


. 
. 
oe oe 
oe 


Joun Gay, Esq., F.R.C.S. 


CoNSULTING ACTUARY. 
CrARLES ANSELL, Esq., F.R.S. 


.. £2,947,491 10 
.. 428,210 14 
2,505,946 0 
1,746,278 3 


Bonuses added to the Sums assured. In several 


ocooneo 


. oe oe 


instances the Premiums have become extinct, and Annuities granted in addition. 


Next Division of Profits will be made on 20th November, 1872. 


Prospectus and Form of Proposal forwarded on application. 


SAMUEL SMILES, Secretary. 


TAMAR 


INDIEN, 


A Laxative, Refreshing, and Medicated Fruit Lozenge, for the immediate Relief 
and specific Cure of 


CONSTIPATION AND ITS CONSEQUENCES, 


SUCH AS 
CEREBRAL CONGESTION, HEADACHE, INDIGESTION, BILE, HAAMORRHOIDS, &c. 
TAMAR (unlike pills and the usual purgatives) is agreeable to take, and never produces 
irritation ; for which reason it is invaluable to all persons of weak or nervous temperament, 
and particnlarly to ladies, especially prior and subsequent to confinement. It is recommended 
by the most eminent physicians of Paris, notably Drs. Benin and Tarprev, who prescribe it 
constantly for the aleve complaints, and with the most marked success. 


PREPARED BY E. GRILLON, PHARMACIEN, 25, RUE DE GRAMMONT, PARIS ; 


And Sold by Messrs. BARcLAY & Sons, Farringdon Street, London. 
Price 2s. 6d. per Box (stamped) ; by post 2s. 7d. 


Meee TUSSAUD’S EXHIBI- 


TION.—On VIEW. Portrait Models of NAPOLEON 
IIlI., the Empress Eugenie, and Prince Imperial; King 
William of Prussia and Count von Bismarck; also the 
whole of the Roya Famiry. Admission 1s. ; extra rooms, 


6d. extra. Open from 10 a.m. till 10 P.a1. 
[Bee ORPHAN ASYLUM, 
WANSTEAD. 

My Lorps, Lapres, AND GentLEMEN,~ The favour of your 

vote and interest is earnestly solicited on behalf of 
THOMAS COARD, aged 2 Years, 

Son of John Alfred Coard, who died at Glasgow after a 
short illness, December 12th, 1867, leaving three children, 
aged respectively 6, 44, and 2 years, totally unprovided for. 
The mother died the previous year in child-birth. One 
chiid has since been admitted into the Infant Orphan 
Asylum, Wanstead. 

The case is strongly recommended by the Proprietor of 
the Lapy’s Own Parer, and also by the uncle, Mr. Philip 
Coard, 15, Lombard-street, E.C. 


eS PHAETON PEN just Invented by 
the Proprietors of the 
WAVERLEY, OWL, anp PICKWICK PENS, 
must be termed a marvel. 
Sold everywhere Is. per Box, by post Is. 1d. 
MACNIVEN & CAMERON, 23, BLAIR STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 


IT IS DESERVEDLY PRONOUNCED 


THE MOST CERTAIN 
REMEDY. 


McMASTER’S 
UNIVERSAL 


HAIR RESTORER, 


Fragrant, Simple, and 
Stainless, 
Restores the Hair to aluxurian 
growth, and effectually re- 
stores the colour, 


NO FATHER! NO MOTHER! 
To THE GovVERNORS AND SUBSCRIBERS OF THE 


Sold by all Chemists and Per 
fumers, in Bottles, 3s. cach. 


(6 Se a eee SS SS 
{OOKERY for LADIES — aye, and 
Gentlemen too. — The POCKET KITCHENER. — 
This marvellous personal Cuisine can be conveniently car- 
ried in a Gentleman’s pocket or a Lady’s reticule; yet for 
numerous services it is as efficient as a kitchen fire. No 
fuel required. The possessor can obtain, early or late, in 
bedroom or elsewhere, boiling water in five minutes—no 
annoyance, no trouble—alro prepare Tea, Coffee, Cocoa, or 
Chocolate, 

In the Pocket Kitchener you can poach or boil eggs, 
vegetables, &c., &c.; stew or fry kidney, frog, steak, 
Sausage, chop, bacon, eggs, fish, &c. The Little Cuisine is 
available in the open fields, in railway carriage, on tour. 
excursion, or picnic; in sanctum, office, chamber study, 
boudoir, or mountain-top ; anywhere and instantly. Din- 
ner prepared at the cost of about three farthings. Price 
4s, 9d., 6s. 9d.; duplex, 7s. 9d.; of the Patentee, T. G. 
POTTER, the Stella Lamp Depét, 11, Oxford-strect, 
london Sent anywhere on receipt of three stamps extra, 


HE MOTHER ano THE ANGEL. 

One of the most beautiful and successful Songs at Mr. 

Benedict’s Concert. Sung by Madame Patey. Composed 
expressly by Jutes Benepicr. Sent for 24 stamps. 
DUFF & STEWART, 147, Oxford-strect. 


ar gM IANS A 
M* LOST DARLING. A New and 
beautiful Romance. By Vircinra Gasriet. ‘* Look 
in my face, love, openly and free; hold out thy hand, love, 
have no fear of me.” Sent for 24 stamps. 
DUFF & STEWART, 147, Oxford-strect. 


HE LIGHT OF LOVING EYES. 
New Song. By W. C. Levey, ‘‘An unquestionably 
pretty song; one of Mr. Levey’s best compositions. We 
believe it will become a popular drawing-room song.”—Ex- 
aminer, Aug. 13. Sent for 18 stamps. 
DUFF & STEWART, 147, Oxford-street. 
\ 


IGNONETTE (LITTLE DARLING). 

By Sucner Campion. “ Mignonette! Little darling, 
Ever dearest to my heart, Like a flow’ret could I pluck 
thee, Never from me should’st thou part.” This popular 


ballad, in F or A, sent for 18 stamps. 
DUFF & STEWART, 147, Oxford-strect. 
\ EARY. By Viraryta Gasriet.—This 
favourite Song is published in C and E flat. The 
beautiful melody is effectively transcribed for the Piano by 
E. L. Hime; also in “ Only” Valse, by G. Richardson. 


Sent for 24 stamps each. 
DUFF & STEWART, 147, Oxford-street. 


RAPHIOLOGY. —Character described 


from the handwriting.—Address, Mdlle. Justine, 91, 
Upper North-street, Brighton, stating age and sex, and en- 
closing nineteen stamps. 


ee es 
R. PARIS’S NERVOUS RESTORA- 
TIVE LOZENGES, for imparting tone and vigouros 
the nerves, a most successful remedy for the attainment 
of local and constitutional strength, and for the cure of 
nervousness, nervous debility, relaxation, and exhaustion 
of the principal functions of life, effecting remarkable 
cures inafew weeks. Pleasant to the taste, free from smell, 
and guaranteed to contain nothing injurious. Sold by the 
Agent, Mr. E, Curaver, 63, Oxford-street, London, in 
boxes at ls., or by post free for 12s.; or four boxes in one 
for 33s. or post free for 35s. 


CLOCK-MOTION 
GEM SEWING MACHINES. 


YMONS’S PATENT, distinguished for 
BASE, GRACE, and HEALTHY ACTION ; being 


under perfect control by lightly, and almost imperceptibly, 
swinging one foot. 


THE GEM 
Is positively the most SIMPLE MACHINE in use, and 
makes 2 Lock-Stitch with beauty and strength, on the 
finest Muslin to eight thickness of Cloth, with the least 


trouble. 
Price, Complete, on elegant Stand, £5 17s. ; by Hand, £4, 


EstaBiisHepD 1852, 
GEORGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS ROAD, §8.E, ; 
la, TABERNACLE WALK, FINSBURY, N., 
Loyvon, 


THE CHANDOS LIBRARY.—NEW VOLUMES. 
In crown $vo., cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d. each, postage dd., 
BBEYS, CASTLES, and ANCIENT 
HALLS of ENGLAND and WALES :— 
Their Legendary Lore and Popular History. 

By JOHN TIMBS, Author of “ Curiosities of London. ; 
Complete in Two Volumes, with Indexes and Steel Frontis 
pieces. 

FREDERICK WARNE AND CO., BEDFORD-STREET 
COVENT-GARDEN. 


’ 


BATTLES! BATTLES! BATTLES!!! 


THIS DAY PUBLISHED, PRICE 2s., 
ACCOUNT OF THE GREAT EUROPEAN BATTLE 
From 1700 to 1866, Fought by Frederic the Great, Marl- 
borough, Napoleon Bonaparte, Nelson, Wellington, &c., 
&c., to which is added Map of present Seat of War, with 
Description of Fortified Towns in Franco, from the Rhine 
to Paris. - 


London: Sivek, Marsnatt, & Co., and Auten & Co., 
67, Upper Thames Street. 


MUSICAL GYMNASIUM 


FOR LADIES. 


MADAME BRENNER, 


35, BRUTON-STREET, BOND-STREET, W 
SCHOOLS ATTENDED. 


TO INVALID LADIES. 

[HE NEW WING of the HOSPITAL, 

for WOMEN, Soho-square, is now OPEN for the re- 
ception of GENTLEWOMEN, who have all the advantages 
of hospital treatment, combined, as far as possible, with the 
comfort and privacy of home. Terms from One Guinea a 
week. 

HENRY B. INGRAM, Secretary. 


EKETH.—Mr. WEBB (many years with 
Mr. Eskell, of 8, Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor-square) 
supplies ARTIFICIAL TEETH which cannot be surpassed 
for use, comfort, appearance, and durability. Painless 
treatment guaranteed throughout, as with all other opera- 
tions ; and all consultations free. Terms most moderate, 
N.B.—Any number of Teeth made in two or three hours, 
and repairs effected whilst waiting. 
At Home Daily until Eight, at 27, NEW BOND STREET 
See his Treatise, which is well worthy of perusal, free for 


two stamps. 
\ ARRIED WOMEN’S PROPERTY 
BILL. — THE EMPEROR LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY is prerared to issue policies to persons desirous 
of assuring their lives for the exclusive benejit of their fumi- 
lies in accordance with this Bill. The husband can now 
assure, the amount of the policy being payable to his wife 
only, or to any child or children, and not be subject as 
heretofore to the control of his creditors. The wife can 
now assure the husband’s life, or her own, and the policies 
be payable to the survivor or to her children, or can obtain 
a policy which will secure her child a sum of money at 14 
or 21 years of age. Forms of proposal forwarded on appli* 
cation to Esenezer CLarke, Secretary, 52, Cannon--street, 


London, E.C. 
\ UTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 39, 
King Street, Cheapside, K.C. Married Women being 
empowered by the ‘‘ Married Women’s Property Act, 1870,’ 
to effect Policies of Assurance for their sepaRare use upon 
their own Lives, or the livesfof their Husnanps, are invited 
to consider the advantages which The Mutual Lite Assur- 
ance Society offers, 

The Society was established in 1834. At the termination 
of the first year its Accumulated Fund amounted to 
3,3912,, and its Income to 3,9647. It has paid on Deaths for 
sums assured 565,9201., and for Bonuses thereon 167,607/., or 
on the average 1301. for every 100J. assured. It has now an 
Accumulated Fund of 700,000/., and an Annual Income of 
105,4002. 

Full information respecting the principles, progress, and 
position of the Society, with Forms of Proposal, may be ob- 
tained on application to the Actuary, 


CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 


Scptember, 1870. 


UBIT’S ELIXIR OF STRENGTH.— 
A Cure for INDIGESTION, WIND, SPASMS, 
HEADACHE, BILIOUS LIVER COMPLAINTS: re- 
moving all Eruptions, Pimples, Freckles, and restoring to 
the pale countenance a beautiful, clear, healthy, and 
blooming appearance.—Sold in cases at 1ls., 4s. 6d, 2s. 9d., 
and small size 1s. 14d. each, by Barclay, Farringdon-street ; 
Butler, 4, Cheapside; Sanger, 150, Oxford-street ; Edwards, 
38, Old Change ; andallChemists. Any sizesent free safely 
by post on receipt of stamps by Dr. CUBIT, 6, Curisr- 
Srreet, Porrar, Lonpon, E. 


OUND SHOULDERS, STOOPING 
HABITS, PIGEON CHESTS, and other De- 
formities, are prevented and cured by wearing CHAND- 
LER’S HYGIENIC EXPANDING BRACE, ior both 
3 exes of all ages. It strengthens the voice and lungs, re. 
lieves indigestion, pains in the chest and back, and is 
especially recommended to children for assisting the 
growth, promoting health and symmetry of figure, super- 
seding the use of braces and stays. Price from 10s, 6d. 
each—66, Berners-strect, Oxford-street, W. Illustrated 


Circulars forwarded. 


LT 


QPANISH FLY is the acting ingredient 
in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which 


speedily thickens the Hair, 2s, 6d.; sent by post for 54 
stamps,—Hair Dye, 3s, 6d, ; Face Powder, 1s, 


SEPT. 24, 1870.] 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


OZOKERIT 


ound a great boon and ornament to all 


ASSEMBLY AND BALL ROOMS, 


The intense h inj ildi j 
eat and injury caused by the use of gas to gilding and pictures bein i i i 
0 hardness adapts them for all climates. To be hi ing avoided by their use. Their great 
rder of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler, and insist on using no others. 


J. Cc & Ja 
4 UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, LONDON, 
Who will be happy to answer any inquiry as to the nearest agency where these wonderful candles can be obtained 


ASK YOUR GROCER OR CHEMIST FOR 


GEYELIN’S TAPIOCA BEEF BOUILLON, 


A most delicious and nutritious Beef and Tapioca Soup, in a dry granular form, for 2d. a pint (in a few minutes). 
Sold in Canisters containing 5 portions, Is. ; 12 do., 2s. 3d.; 25 do., 4s. 6d. ; 50 do., 8s. 6d. ; 

Each portion will make a Pint of Soup. asa 

No Housekeeper should be without it. 


100 do., 16s. 


INTERNATIONAL MUSTARD, in dlb, 1s, Od., and 1lb. jars 1s. 6d a 
GRANULATED TAPIOCA, 


For Puddings, Custards, and thickening Broths, &. Tobe hadof all Wholesale and Retail Grocers, Chemists, &e. 


Sole Manufacturers—GEYELIN & CO., Wine and Foreign Produce Merchants, Belgrave House, Argyle-square, 
King’s-cross. London W C 


(PATENTED). 
THE NEW AND BEAUTIFUL CANDLES 


made of this min ] wi 
li 8 mineral will be found to far surpass any that have yet been introduced, i illi 
ight, and burning to the end without bending, though placed in the hottest and host crows ier wobec if 


OZOKERIT. 


PATENTED !HROU 


=~ 


= —— 


in all sizes 1s. 3d. per Ib. 
Wholesale (only) of the Patentees, 


SLED; 


‘This mechanism secures instantaneous repetition 
ruption so common to the vibration of the strings. . . . 
and manufacturers.”—Standard, Sept. 13, 1869. 


GHOUT EUROPE AND 


PRIZE MEDALS awarded at the London, Paris, and Amsterdam International Exhibitions, for 
“Improvements and general excellence.” 


DIPLOME DE MENTION EXTRAORDINAIRE, Nernerianps InTERNATIONAL Exuisition, 1869. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS; 
PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 


18 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON. 


THE principal advantages of their last Patented Pianoforte improvements are— 


without any adulteration of the sound through the spasmodic inter- 
It has received the greatest approbation everywhere of musicians 


... The touch is very sure, light, and elastic, giving the performer every facility for producing gradations of tone 


o important an mprovement is of the utmostinterest to pianists.”—Musical Times, June 1, 1869. 


approacaes perfection than any arrangem) 


—The Queen, May 15, 1869. 


18, 


WIGMOREH 


_. The Messrs. Brinsmead’s invention is simplicity itself, and there can be little doubt that it more close y 
ent which has preceded it... . We were much struck with the power possessed 
by Messrs. Brinsmead’s instruments to sustain that which they happily call ‘singing,’ whilst a plaintive melody is being 
performed. ... It is long since we have listened to instruments more rick intone and general brilliancy than these. 


STREET, W. 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH, 
THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


Sc eee 

EFT-OFF CLOTHES. — WANTED, 

any quanntity of Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s LEFT-OFF 
CLOTHES. Brocaded Silks, Satins, Point and all kinds 
of Lace, Indian and Fancy Dresses, Uniforms, &c., &. 
Ladies or gentlemen waited on at any time or distance, and 
the full value paid in cash, by {addressing Mr. or Mrs. 
PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-sq., London, Ww. 
Parcels from town or country the full value sent by post- 
office order. Diamonds, iewels, gold and silver bought. 
Kstablished 1820. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 
PHILLIPS beg to inform ladies and gentlemen that 
they are in a position to offer much higher prices for all 
kinds of CLOTHING than any other persons, having re- 
ceived extensive orders from their agents in the colonies 
Allletters and parcels will receive prompt attention.—Ad- 
dress, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-square, London, W. 
Established 1820. Cash only. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES BOUGHT for 
CASH, in large or small quantities. by Mr. and Mrs. 
PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-sq., London, W. 


Established 1820. Terms, cash only. 


EE Se 
LEFE.OFF CLOTHES, Silk, Satin, 

Brocade, Velvet, and other Dresses BOUGHT for 
CASH by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Man- 
chester-square, W. Ladies and gentlemen waited on at any 
time or distance. Established 1820, Terms, cash only. No 
connexion with any small shops. 


Ert'-OFF CLOTHES, Point Lace, 
FURS—in fact, all articles of value—BOUGHT for 
CASH by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, 
Manchester-square, W. Mrs. P. waits on ladies. Esta- 
blished 1820. Terms Ready Money. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Uniforms, 
Court, Indian, and other Dresses, Guns, Revolvers, 
Furniture, Bed and Table Linen, Antique China, Gold and 
Silver Jewellery, Diamonds, Pearls—in fact, all articles of 
value—BOUGHT by Mr. and Mrs, PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer- 
street, Manchester-square, London. Money orders sent for 
parcels, Established 1820, 


—_—$ 


EFT OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 
PHILLIPS do not employ any agents in this country, 

and their only addresses are as follows: St. Mary-street, 
Montreal, Canada; Myers-street, Sandhurst, Victoria, 
Australia; and 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-square, 
London, W., where all letters and parcels must be 
addressed. Established 1820. Terms, ready money only. 


No Connexion with any other House of the same kind. 
EE Se 


BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS, 


“Resembling mother’s milk as closely as possible.”—Dr 
H. Barger on Right Foods. ‘‘ The infant Prince thrives 
upon it as a Prince should.”—Social Science Review. 
“Highly nourishing and easily digested.”—Dr. Hassan, 

No Boiling or Straining required. 
Tins, 1s., 2s., 5s., and 10s. 


Prepared by SAVORY & MOORE, New ‘Bond-street, 
London. 


Procurable of all Chemists and Italian Warehousemen, 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


W HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Men 
0 be the most effective invention n the curative treatment 
of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round 
the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by 
the MOU-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
80 much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, any 
may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be 
had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 

Post, on the circumference of the Body two inches beiow 

the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 

Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London, 


Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, Is 

Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 8d. 

An Umbilical Truss, 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 10d. 

Post-office Orders to be made payable to J OHN WHITE 

Post-office, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &e. 

(THE material of which these are made is 


recommended by the Faculty as being peculiarly 
elastic and compressible, and the best invention for givi7g 
efficient and permanent support in all cases of WEAK- 
NE33 and welling of the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, 
SPRAINS, &c. 1t is porous, light in texture, and inexpen- 
Sive, and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking Price, 
48. 6d., 7s. Gd., 10s., and 16s. each, Postage, 6d. 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London, 


Wren AY pr a ct ii 
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Jig Gee GO Aces; 
Sewing, Tatting, & Crochet Cotton Manutacturers, 
PAISLEY. 


Holders of Prize Medals awarded at the London and Paris Exhibitions for 
Excellence of Quality. 


Messrs. J. & P. COATS confidently recommend their 200 yds. 
Machine Cotton, in Boxes (6 Cord, all Nos.), and their 400 yas. 


Machine Reels, as being unequalled by any Cotton in the Market, and 
suitable for every kind of Shuttle or Spool Machine, Lock or Chain Stitch. 


Patent Glace Threads, manufactured expressly for Sewing Machine Work, 
may also be had by those who prefer them. 


Tatting or Crochet Cotton, of a Superior Quality, in Hank or in Reels. 


AGENTS: 
Winuam Gitmour, 80, Wood-street, | WaLteR Gow, 20, Spring-gardens, 
Manchester. 


Cheapside. 
J. F. Hurron & Co., The Temple, 
Dale-street, Liverpool. 


Ernest GoupcHaux, 60, Boulevard de 
Sebastopol, Paris. 


N-FLOU 


Is prepared from RICE, the Staple Food of more than Three Hundred Millions 
(300,000,000) } of People, and is unequalled for Blanc-Mange, Custards, Puddings, 
Cakes, Soups, &c., and is the most wholesome aud easily digestible Food for Children 


and Invalids. 


Testimonal from EDWIN LANKESTER, M.D., F.R.S. 
‘‘ Rice-Flour is Corn-Flour, and I regard his preparation of Messrs. CoLMAN’'S as sv 


anything of the kind now before the public. : 
SHERIDAN MUSPRATT, M.D., Professor at the Liverpool College of Chemistry, writes :— 
“T can highly recommend it as a palatable and very digestible and nutritious food.” 


perior to 


Sold by Family Grocers, &c., tv 1lb., $lb., & 4 1d. Packets. 


J: anp J. COLMAN, LONDON. 
Vo Se eee 


PRIME NEW SEASON’S TEA. 


Really Good and Truly Cheap are the TEAS and COFFEES supplied by 


PHILLIPS & CO., TEA MERCHANTS; 


7, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, B.C, 
VERY FINE RICH BLACK THA, 2s. 6a 


STRONG TO FINE BLACK TEA, ls. 8d., 2s., 2s. 4d. 


A Price Current Free. 

PHILLIPS & CO. send all Goods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own Vans, within Eight miles of No. § 

King William-street, City ; and send Teas, Coffees, and Spices CARRIAGE Fren to any Railway Station or Mar«et 
town in England, if to the value of Forty Shulings*or upwards,—Phillips § Co, have no Agents. 


Sugars at Market Prives. 


JOULKES’ CEMENT will unite any 
Material, from Glass and Leather to Wood and Iron, 
and the articles joined bear washing in boiling water. It 
combines transparency with unequalled strength and 
freedom from unpleasant odour, admits of great neatness, 
and is of easy application. A few of the uses to which it 
may be applied: The repair of every description of House- 
hold Glasses and Earthenware, Glass Shades, Chimney 
Ornaments, pieces of Veneer, the Binding of Books, 
Chippings of Furniture, Picture Frames, Mounting Prints, 
Marble and Alabaster Goods, Fossils, Ornaments in Ivory 
and Bone, Vases and Pendants. Costly wares, Ancient and 
Modern, that cannot be replaced, may, with this cement, 
be renewed, however much broken, 


Sold in bottles, at 1s. Sold by all respectable Chemists 
and Patent Medicine Vendors, and prepared only by the 
Sole Inventor and Maker, 


W. J. FOULKES, Operative Chemist, Birkenhead 


PURE AERATED WATERS. 


Ellis’s Ruthin Soda 
Water. 

Ellis’s Ruthin Potass 
Water. | 

Bilis’s Ruthin Seltzer 
Water... 

RE au 
ade, 

Ellis’s Lithia Water. 

Ellis’s Lithia and 

Potass Water 
FOR GOUT—the last-named is a splendid remedy 
EVERY CORK IS BRANDED ‘‘R. ELLIS and 

SON, RUTHIN,” and every lubel bears their trade 

mark, without which none is genuine. Sold by 


Chemists, Hotel Keepers, Confectioners, and whole- 
sale only from R. ELuts and Son, Ruthin, North 


Wales. 


London Agents: W. BEST & SONS, HENRIETTA- 
STREET, CAVENDISH-SQUARE. 


Ape: GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 
34, SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON. 

Miss WAGHORN invites attention to her REGISTER 
of English and Foreign Governesses, Teachers, Com- 
panions, Tutors, «nd Professors. School property trans- 
ferred, and Pupils introduced in England, France, and 
Germany. 


at) eet ee 


(NES SEA BATH in your own Room, 
by dissolving TIDMAN’S SEA SALT in ordinary 
water. Five ounces should be used to each gallon. By 
taking a daily bath prepared with this Salt you enjoy the 
luxury and the benefits of a course of sea-bathing, minus 
the inconveniences of absence from home, and are adoptin 

the surest means of giving tone to your constitution. Sold 
in Bags and Boxes by all Chemistsand Druggists. Beware 


of imitations. 


TIDMAN’S SHA SALT invigorates the 
4d system, fortifies the constitution, braces the nerves, 
and prevents cold. A daily bath prepared with this Salt 
is the surest way of eradicating rheumatism, neuralgia, 
sciatica, lumbago, gout, glandular swellings, weakness of 
the joints, &c. Sold in Bags and Boxes by Chemists, 
Druggists, &c. Beware of imitations. 
ee 


KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. 


Why use KAYE'’S WORSDELL’S PILLS? 


amily Medicine. 
tain in action for both 


1. Because they are the best F: 

2, Because they are safe and cer 
SeXOS. 

3. Bec 
medicine yet invented. 

4, Because they are e 


venting disease, 
Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Pate t Medi- 


s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. per box 


ause they are the cheapest and most effective 


qually efficacious in curing and pre- 


cines, at 1s. 14d., 2 


LOOK 10 YOUR TEETH 
i R. FRANCOIS (late Jeans), Surgeon- 


Dentist, continues to SUPPLY his celebrated 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, on vulcanised base, at 5s. a tooth 
and £2 10s. aset. 'These teeth are more natural, comfort- 
able, and durable than any yet produced, and are self- 
adhesive.—42, Judd-street, near King’s-cross and Euston- 
square.—Consultation Free. 
ee ee fee ee ee ee 

OSS of HAIR, &c.—Patronised by 
4 the Royal Family, Nobility, and Faculty. — Mrs. 
TERRY, of 304, Regent-strect, London, may UE ATES 
sulted in all cases of premature baldness, loss of hair from 
i i 7 4 in the skin and 
illness, grey hairs, &c., as W ell as for defects in 
complexion. 
Her INFALLIBLE PREPARATI 
of Superfluous Hair, post free, 4s. ae 
Her DEPILATORY LOTION for permanently ind 
cating the Roots of Superfluous Hialessa 218.4 bere Lovely 


carriage paid, 


ON for the Removai 
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RuEGsNe COSTUMES, 
unequalled for style, extent, or cheapness. 
WASHING COSTUMES in 
Muslin, Cambric, or Piques, 
4s. 1ld. to 12s. 9d. 
SERGES, ALPACAS. POP” 
LINETTS, REPS, MOHAIRS, 
and CHALLIES, 10s. 9d. to 21s. 
RICH SILK, LYONS VEL- 
VET, VELVETEEN SATIN, or 
JAPANESE SILK, 2ls. to 
31. 10s. 
EENRY GLAVE, 
534 to 537, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


NEW AUTUMN DRESSES. 
in Serges, Linseys, Reps, Plaids, 
Merinos, Poplinetts, Camletts, 
&c., and every new Texture out 
for the Season, at our well-known 
low prices. 

Thousands of good useful Plain 
or Fancy DRESSES, at 4s. 9d., 
és. 9d., and 6s. 9d. the Dress of 
12 yards. 

Richer Qualities, 7s. 9d. to 
12s. 9d.; worth from 1és. to 20s. 

For Travelling or Seaside wear 
we have many particularly suit- 
able. 

We shali also CLEAR OUT the 
whole of our ODD LENGTHS 
and REMNANTS, accumulated 
during the Season, the prices of 
which will be reduced in many 
instances one-half, 

Patterns post free. 


HENRY GLAVE, 
534 to 537, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


\ OURNING DEPARTMENT. 

Ladies in mourning, or those 
who wear black, we would 
invite their attention to our 
large and unusually cheap Stock 
of every kind. 

Useful Black or Half Mourn- 
ing DRESSES, 4s. lid. to 6s. 11d. 
each of 12 yards. 

Fine BLACK BARATHEA, 
61d. a yard. 

Good Demi ALPACAS, 43d. 


a yard. 

Stout PARIS CORDS, 9d. 
a yard. 

CRAPE CLOTAS, 9id., 


1s. 0}d., and 1s. 44d. a yard. 
CRAPE FIGURES, 8id. 

yard. 
Good BLACK SILKS, 1s. 114d., 

2s. 44d., 2s. 6}d., and 2s. 1ljd. a 

yard. 

Patterns post free. 
HENRY GLAVE, 
Cuear Mourning WAREHOUSE. 


534 to 537, New Oxford-street, W.C. 
ee CHRISTIAN SOLDIER. Sacred 


Song. Words by K. Henry Wuite. Music by Brinvey 
Ricnarps. Free by post for18stamps. London, published 
only {by Roserr Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street. 
Order of all Musicsellers. 


A MARSEILLAISE, for the Piano- 


forte. By Geo. F. West (the favourite arrangement ) 
4s.; free by post 24 stamps. 


M® HATTON’S NEW SONGS. 

Each. Free by Post, at Half-price. 
No. 1. ‘¢O, Thou who makest Wars to Cease.” 
No. 2! “1f a Man does his Duty he needn't Despair.” 
No. 3. ‘The Cause of England’s Greatness.” 


HE SNOW LIES WHITE. — New 

Song by Miss M. Liypsay (Mrs. J. W. Buiss), composer 

of the popular songs, “Alice,” ‘‘ Far Away,” ‘* Resigna- 

tion.” “Tired,” ‘‘ Rest,” “* Home they Brought her Warrior 

Doad,” “Peace, be Still,” &., &c. 3s. each, all at Haif- 
price post free. 


eS MUSIC for the PIANO- 


a 


3s. 


FORTE :— 

La Vivandiére—Morceau Militaire. B. Ricuarps. 3s. 

The Review—Fantasia on popular airs. M. Paxton. 4s. 

The French March—Partant pour la Syrie. A. Lepuc. 35 

The Royal Prussian March. §. Guover. 3s. 

The Marseillaise. Gro. F. West. 4s. 

The Soldier’s Farewell—Fantasia on popular airs. 

Pripuam. 48. 

The Zouave’s Retreat March. S. Guover. 

The Soldier’s Tear. F. V. Kornarzxr. 3s. 

The New Prussian March. OrsteN. 3s. 

Allat half price, free by post. London, published only 
by Ronerr Cocks & Co., New Burlington-street. Order of 


all Musicsellers. 
LADIES 


The experience of more than 100 years has established 
the character of 


DR. JOHN HOOPER’S FEMALE PILLS 


as a safe, efficacious, and truly invaluable Medicine 
Beware of deleterious counterfeits. The genuine Pills 
bear the name of Dr. JOHN HOOPER, and may be 
obtained at 
BARCLAY & SONS, FarrINGDON-£TREET ; 
Epwarps; Sancer; Butirr & Crisre; and Tuomrson, 
And Retail of all Chemists and Druggists. 


LADIES’ BEAUTIFULLY-MADE BOOTS 


For Promenade or Croquet, 16s. 6d. and 21s. Soft and 
pretty House Boots, 5s. 6d. 
Illustrated Catalogues post free, with notice of convenient 
arrangements for Country Residents. 


J. 


3s. 


THOMAS D. MARSHALL, 
92, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, W. 


RAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


sige Rates Medicine is the most | effective 
headache, loss of aobettenae and liver complaints, rick 
d all disorders of th te, drowsiness, giddiness, spasms, 
ance ; * @ stomach and bowels; and where an 
aperient is requi red, nothing can be better adapted 

PERSONS oa A FULL HABIT, who are ubject to 
headache, giddiness, drowsiness, and singing in the ears 
arising from too great a flow of blood to the head oral 
never be without them, as many dangerous symptoms will 
be entirely carried off by their use. 

For FEMALES, these Pillsare truly excellent, removing 
all obstructions, the distressing headache so very prevalent 
With the sex, depression of spirits, dulness of sight, nex. 
vous affections, biotches, pimples. and sallowness of the 
skin, and give @ pealthy, juvenile bloom to the com- 


plexion. 
Sold by all Medic 
perbox, or obtained through ap 


ine Vendors, at 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9a. 
y Chemist. 


“THE ROYAL A 
HAND -SEWIN 


The most useful and perfect Hand Lock-Stitch Sewing Machine, the Proprietor’s original aim 
beirg to produce, without regard to so rhe best combination of excellence which experience 

1 The result has been highly successful a tass PAL 
ANCHOR” being the delight of every Purchaser. a erase ee 


anc. mechanical skill could devise. 


Price £5 complete, with all Extras, 


THOMAS BRADFORD & CO.,, 


63, FLEET STREET LONDON 
CATHEDRAL STEPS, MANCHESTER; ann DAWSON STREET, DUBLIN. 
General Catalogue of Washing Machinery and Laundry Fittings free by post. 


POLLACK, SCHMIDT, & COMPANY 


Beg to announce that they have added to their numerous Establishments, on both sides the Atlantic, 
another DEPOT of their celebrated 


“LA SILENCIEUSE,” 


Ait Coy, 


Reba Gale N pleas cule Reber als 2 WV ., 


And invite an early inspection of this sole really SILENT LOCK-STITCH FAMILY SEWING 


MACHINE in the market, provided with a New 


HOOK AND NEEDLE-GUARD, 


Which prevents breakage of thread and needle, and hook and bobbin from being scratched. This 
new Invention, which is patented in all European countries and the United States of America, is of 


paramount importance, and renders it superior to all other Sewing Machines on the Rotating Hook 


principle. 


“GERMANIA” PATENT LOCK-STITCH HAND SEWING MACHINE. 
GREATLY IMPROVED SHUTTLE MACHINES, FOR WORKSHOPS. 


PRICES FROM £5 UPWARDS. 


INSTRUCTIONS 


GERTA=Te1ss: 


Prospectuses and Samples sent free by post. 


FOR CHILDREN'S DIET. 


& POE 


PATENT 


E 


digested food for infants, children, and invalids. 


Grn 


To obtain extra profit by the sale, 


CHEAP QUALITIES, BEARING 


A FALSE NAMIE, 


Are sometimes unscrupulously 
substituted instead of 


BROWN AND POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


CORN FLOUR, *"" is oo ae from Maize— 


Entire Wheat Flour 


& 


Highly recommended by the faculty as the most nutritious and easily 


Its richness in phosphates 


makes it invaluable during teething ; it is a singularly digestive and nourishing 
food for children, and is an excellent diet for invalids, being retained in the 
stomach when Arrowroot, Corn-flour, and similar articles are rejected. 


From the ® Lancet,” 2nd April, 18 
a pril, 1870. 
We hope it will take the place of the purely starchy compounds now in use, both in the case of children and 


adults. 


From Professor ATTFIELD, F.C.S., Professor of Practical Chemistry to the Pharmaceutical 


reicrer _ Society of Great Britain, Se. 
s richness in gluten or flesh-forming material, and earthy phosphates, or bone and teeth-forming substance, 


show it to be a very valuable food, especially for children. 


It is incomparably superior to Arrowroot, Corn-flour, 


and other forms of starch, which contribute but little to the formation of bone or muscle. 


Retail of Family Grocers and Druggists i i 
ggists, &c., in 3d., 6d., & rs, packets, & 3s. Tins. 
Wholesale of the Sole Proprietors. “ ict i? 


Orlando Jones & Co., 


Inventors and Patentees of 


Rice Starc 


LONDON, 


“READINGS 
Invalid Cot Carriages. 


The Greatest Ease and Comfort ever introduced 
for Removing Invalids, being fitted up with the 
Patent NoIseness WHEELS, and the New 
TubularAir-Beds, may be engaged, on Modsrate 
Terms, for any journey. 
Tie qt TC 
H. & J. READING, 
COACH-BUILDERS, 
14, RIDING-HOUSE-ST., LANGHAM Ph. 
Alsoa good assortment of New and Second-hand 
3roughams and other Carriages fet Save er 
Hire. 


AES 


NEW YORK Ul 


oa ye 


F 


rs 
Ee 


RSURANGE COMPANY, 


76-77, CHEAPSIDE, EC. 


ANNUITIES granted upon more favourable rates than English and European 


Companies. 


L4NO 70 
Cee 


j Peele PRICES. — BLACK SILKS 
direct from Lyons. 

Messrs. JAY and CO. have the pleasure to announce 
that they have purchased a ‘very large quantity of French 
Black Silks at panic prices. 

These goed Black Silks are now offered to the public 20 
per cent. cheaper than the same qualities we-e sold at be- 
fore the war began. Tatterns free. 

JAYS’. 


[eee Nee IN MOURNING.—Only 
One Guinea and a Half the Dress. 

The numerous testimonials which Messrs. JAY have ro 
ceived of the durability in wear and colour of the JANUS 
CORD induce them to recommend and offer it as the very 
best article ever manufactured for mourning at so cheap a 
price. 


je od DRESS. —BLACK 
DRESSES for Autumn wear, £1 7s. 6d. each.— 
Messrs. JAY are now selling a very excellent Walking 
Skirt, made up, with material for bodice Included, for ihe 

small sum of £1 7s. 6d. the dress. 
have 


JAYS’. 

i OURNING.—MESSRS. JAY 

experienced Dressmakers and Milliners who act as 
Travellers, so that in the event of immediate Mourning 
being required, or any other sudden emergency for Dress, 
one can be despatched to any part of the Kingdom on re- 
ceipt of letter or telegram, without any expense whatever 
to the purchaser. 

Allarticles are marked in plain figures, and charges are 
the same as if the goods were bought for ready money 
at the Warehouse in Regent-street. 

MESSRS. JAY, having adopted a fixed tariff, publish 
the following epitome of their charges for 


DRESSMAKING. s. d. 

Making Dress, with plain Skirt 7 . 10 
Making Dress, with Tucks of Crape or Fancy Trim- 

mings, from. : é ; x fs . : . 14 6 
Making Bodice and Mounting Skirt into band 7.6 
Making Widow's Bodice, ditto, ditto . - . 80 
Mounting Skirt into Band, with Alpaca Pocket 1 6 
Mounting ditto, ditto, with Black Silk Pocket 2 6 
Mounting ditto, ditto, without Pocket “= 14.0 
Silk Body Lining : = 0' 46 
Silk Sleeve Lining . $ 3 E imgd.g O 
Silk Low Body and Sleeve Lining Sed dei) 
Lawn Body Lining. a 1 6 
Sleeve Lining . 1 0 
Silk Fasing 4 : A 4 * 1 10: 
Petersham Ribbon for Banding . : “ F sol hag) 
Petersham Waistband, Covered Crape and Rosette. 2 6 
Making Garibaldi . 6 0 
Making Low Bodice 6 0 
Sundries . 16 


JAYS’. 


ADIES’ WATERPROOF COSTUMES. 


— The Cheltenham” and other Suits.—The almost 
universally expressed appreciation of the Cheltenham, in- 
duces Messrs. JAY to invite with confidence public atten- 
tion to this most usual overdress. It is perfectly water- 
proof, suitable for all kinds of weather and for all seasons. 
Mossrs. JAY have also some other entirely new Waterproof 
Suits for Yachting and Seaside Promenade, prices from 14 
guineas each. 


JAYS’ 


hae ae FREE.—An outline Litho- 

graphed Engraving of the Cheltenham Suit, with 
patterns of material, will be forwarded to ladies gratis, on 
application to Messrs. JAY. The indicative figures will 
ensure a good fitting suit. 

JAYS’, 
TH LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE 
247, 249, and 251, Regent-street, London. 


EEE ee MERINOS.—Finest Quality 

and Double Width at 2s. per Yard, in every fashion- 
able Colour and Black. It may be important for ladies 
to know “That this is the last time of asking.” All 
weayers in France are soldiers—manufacturing goods there 
is an affair of the past. Merino is made in no other 
country, and the price may be doubled during the coming 
winter. Help yourselves, ladies, while you may! Patterns 
sent. 

HARVEY and CO., 
LAMBETIL HOUSE, Westminster Bridge, 8.E. 


IDE VELVETEENS, soft and silk-like, 
at 2s. per yard. Sold usually at 3s. 6d. Patterns sent. 
HARVEY and CO., 
LAMBETH HOUSE, Westminster Bridge, S.E. 


ARPETS and CURTAINS.—An abun- 


) dant Stock of all Textile Articles for household use, 


each with a warranty for goodness and durability. Table 
Linen, Sheeting, Quilts, Chintz, Dimity, and Reps. 


Blankets, the German make, of beautiful soft white wool; 
Flannels, 'lable-covers, &c. This stock, when carefully 
compared in quality and prices, will be found unequalled. 
Ladies who are experienced in buying are respectiully 
solicited. 
HARVEY and CO., 
LAMBETIL HOUS#, Westminster Bridge, S.E. 


yICH SILKS, in Dresses, at 253. 6d., 
LU 3is. Gd., 40s., and 45s. Black Gros Grains, Glacés, and 
of bright Italian Silk, with a warranty for 
wear, wide width, at 3s. 6}d. per yard. Japanese silks, 
richest in quality of Si! nd really wears well, at 2s. 64d. 
the yard. Also Richest Black Moirés, yard wide, at 10s. 9d 


per yard. Patterns sent. 


Cords, made 


and CO., 
j, Westminster Bridge S.E. 


L}CONOMY FOR HOUSEHOLDERS, 
1) 15 per cent saved. The JOINT STOCK CUAL COM- 


PANY, Ll kloads of Coal DIRECT 


FROM 


of the Offices 
n, Dublin, Colchester, or ot 


fae. 


DEAUTIFUL TATTING, made by Poor 


Patterns 


sent. Also POINT, 
D’ART, 1RISH CROCHET, &c. 
—Address Mrs, Green, 8, Park- 


gate, N.W. 


place West, Gloucester- 
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